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SUBSCRIBERS TAKE 
NOTICE 


HE Overland Monthly 

and Out West Magazine 
receives occasional com- 
plaints from subscribers be- 
cause of non-receipt of the 
magazine. Error may lie with 
our circulation and mailing 
department, and in such 
event a letter of complaint 
will have our immediate 
attention. The error lies 
usually in the fact that the 
subscriber has moved and 
has not informed us of the 
change of address. The 
Overland Monthly and Out 
West Magazine, in com- 
mon with other periodicals, 
is sent out under second 
class postage and is not for- 
warded ‘by the postmaster, 
as are letters,to an addressee 
whose address has been 
changed. 
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Overland Monthly 


As the Editor Views It.... 


PRESERVING NATURAL RESOURCES 
HE State Park Board of California has 
Pv wisely in planning to meet through 
bond issue, one-half the purchase price 
of the Calaveras North Grove of Big Trees. 
“The Save-the-Redwoods League” has ac- 
tively cooperated. Provision has also been 
made for acquisition of 1600 acres of timber- 
land in the Humboldt State Redwood Park. 
To cover these two purchases a bond issue of 
$202,000 is authorized, this to be matched 
by an equal amount from private benefactions. 
Fortunate indeed is California to have upon 
the State Park Board, such a militant conserva- 
tionist and public spirited citizen as Major 
Frederick R. Burnham. We have known 
Major Burnham over a long period of years. 
In a recent conversation he showed a masterly 
grasp of the needs of the nation and state 
through the preservation of its wild life and 
especially of the food fishes, of which our 
waters are being rapidly depleted. There is 
need enough for the heroic services that 
Major Burnham and his associates are render- 
ing in saving to us and to posterity, some sem- 
blance of those natural and economic resources 
and places of scenic beauty that threaten to 
be swept forever from us. 


SHAKESPEARE REVIVED 

U P to the present day, no dramatist has been 

able to wrest the mantle of supremacy 
from William Shakespeare. Whether in tragedy 
or comedy, Shakespeare depicts the sunshine 
and shadow of life in its every phase as has no 
other writer. It is heartening to know that the 
plays of the great master are as popular today, 
perhaps more so, than ever before. The Strat- 
ford and other players, following in the wake 
of immortal stars of the stage, are carrying on. 
Now the Shakespeare Guild of America is 
rendering valiant service. 

Mr. William Thornton and his company, 
now in a repertoire of plays of Shakespeare 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles, is a young 
man of marvelous ability. Born in San Fran- 
cisco and educated there, he gives tremendous 


promise. Thornton possesses that uncommon 
ability to enter fully into each part and char- 
acter he portrays. His renditions of Hamlet 
and of Petruchio in “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” for example, make it difficult to be- 
lieve that the different characters are portrayed 
by the same man. 

The entire cast is well chosen. The members 
play with a freedom from affectation that is 
refreshing, an affectation that is today the 
bane of the stage, and is so noticeable in most 
of those who speak professionally over the 
radio or from the public platform. 

Mr. Thornton says: “People have been 
starved for these plays and I think that the 
development of the Shakespeare Guild will 
do for this country what the Stratford-on- 
Avan players have done for England, to keep 
alive seasonal tours of classic repertory.”” On 
Mr. Thornton’s executive staff are Mr. Charles 
Burke, manager, Homer Drake, business man- 
ager, Hortense Reed, educational director and 
Richard Obee, press representative. 

The Shakespeare contests and festivals held 
during April are bringing forward in the 
schools, not merely a healthy interest in the 
finer things of the stage but are revealing 
much talent that will be turned to good 
account. 

SKY WRITING TABOO 

N° great forward movement or invention 

is an unmixed blessing. Even air trans- 
portation may be abused in the uses to which 
it is sometimes put. It is now quite com- 
mon to notice, as you cast your eyes aloft, 
“sky writing” in which all sorts of commodi- 
ties are advertised. Even worshippers in the 
church on Sunday morning are called to divide 
their attention between the reading of The 
Word from the pulpit and glancing through 
the window to learn in the glowing heavens of 
the bargain sales on Monday. 

Advertising is a good and worthy thing. 
There are times and places, however, for the 
carrying on of legitimate advertising. Little by 
little we are doing away with unsightly bill- 
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boards that prevent an unobstructed view of 
the countryside. We have even succeeded 
somewhat in curbing those blatant and over- 
zealous propagandists who wish to keep us 
constantly informed via the loud speaker of 
things which should not concern them or us. 
And why should there not be proper legisla- 
tion to do away with that nuisance, the sign- 
writer of the heavens? Neither the blue sky 
nor the fleecy clouds should be polluted on 
Sunday or any other day with smoke scrolls, 
advertising anything and sold by any one, 
anywhere. 


150 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


|X celebrating the one hundred fiftieth an- 
‘ niversary of its founding September next, 
the City of Los Angeles will be the magnet 
for thousands of visitors and the theatre of 
numerous interesting events. The Fiesta will 
begin on September 4th. It is a long cry from 
1781, the date of the city’s founding, down 
to the present. The growth of the city from a 
Spanish pueblo, a village of 46 persons, to 
the fifth city in the United States, constitutes 
one of the marvels of this modern age. There 
will be a revival of scenes and circumstances 
illustrative of the transition of Los Angeles 
from Spanish to Mexican rule. Next the Bear 
Flag of the Republic of California was recog- 
nized before the state entered the union in 
1850. This 150th anniversary will bring before 
the present generation something of the color 
and glamour of the old days. It will also serve 
to show the remarkable progress made in sub- 
duing the soil and in making it produce; in 
the development of industry and the growth 
of commerce; in marvelous feats of engineer- 
ing. This magazine will do everything possible 
to make known and advance this great fiesta 
event. 

We sometimes think of Southern California 
as a new region and of Los Angeles as a city 
of most recent development. Any true account 
of the history of the Southwest must give im- 
portant place to the “City of the Angels” and 
to those early days of Spanish supremacy. 
Such history is as interesting as the most com- 
pelling fiction. 
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ERONT DOOR OF THE CONTINENT 
S ENATOR Hiram W. Johnson is quoted in 


an interview as follows: 

“The last census revealed California as sixth 
state in the union in population. It reveals the 
coast as an expanding area in .commerce, 
riches, development and national importance. 
The mild Pacific washes the shores of more 
than a third of the earth’s surface, it touches 
the lands of 70 per cent of the earth’s peoples.”’ 

In commenting upon this statement editor- 
ially the paper remarks that it was less than 
a century ago that senators in Washington 
sneered at the West and predicted that it 
would always remain a wilderness. It will be 
recalled that the purchase of Alaska was con- 
sidered by otherwise well informed legislators 
at Washington as a most foolish move on the 
part of our government. 

Certain it is that California and the Pacific 
Coast are strategically located. We have often 
had occasion to remark that the future theater 
of world activities is western United States and 
across the Pacific, which is now in fact the 
front door of the continent. 


HENRY MEADE BLAND 


E here extend tribute to the life and 

work of Henry Meade Bland, whose 
passing we sadly record as our final word as 
the magazine goes to press. 

Mr. Bland died on April 29 in his home 
city of San Jose. He had for some days been 
at the Edwin Markham Rest Cottage on the 
grounds of the State College there, where for 
years he has been an honored member of the 
faculty. 

Henry Meade Bland was more than a poet; 
he was a trainer of poets. Himself highly ac- 
complished in the field of literature—both 
poetry and prose—he was a natural teacher. 
Hundreds of young men and women have 
been inspired and enthused to worth while 
accomplishments while working under his 
guidance and careful training. 

Mr. Bland was made Poet Laureate of Cali- 
fornia by Legislative act of March 19, 1929. 
He has made a lasting impression upon the 
cultural life of the State. 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA 


Where the snows of winter to the depth of many feet. melt under the power of the 
spring sunshine, the canyon streams are swollen and the waters thunder down 
to swell the rivers below. Here is the hunter’s paradise and the fisher- 
man’s haunt. For inspiring and dramatic scenery, and for hiking 
and camping, the high Sierras are unsurpassed 
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NE of the most interesting 

and yet tragic journeys in 

the history of the civiliza- 
tion of the West was that ot the 
Donner Party, which started across 
the plains from Independence, Mis- 
souri, in the Spring of 1846. Some 
2000 emigrants, mostly from Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Iowa, Tennessee and 
Missouri, gath- 
ered at that 


| The Donner Party | 


BY LEWIS F. BYINGTON 


dians they met were friendly and at 
night the emigrants gathered around 
their campfires and with singing and 
the accompaniment of musical in- 
struments made happy the passing 
hours. 
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The 


mountain canyons were found im- 
passable and weeks were wasted in 
building roads. By great exertion 
they succeeded in reaching Salt Lake 
September 1, 34 days from Fort 
Bridger. They had been told it would 
take but six. From September 9 to 

15, they were 


crossing Salt 
Lake desert. 


unfortunate choice for them. 





point and there 
remained wait- 
ing for the 
grass on the 
plains to attain 
sufficient 
growth to feed 
the cattle and 
other animals 
on the long 
journey to the 
Pacific. Some 
were bound for 
Oregon and 
the rest for 
California. A 
large company 
under com- 
mand of Lil- 
burn W. Boggs, 
ex-governor of 
Missouri, start- 
ed about the 
first of May. 
The party was 
found to be too 
large for con- 
venient travel, 
and, when three or four days out, 
divided into smaller companies with 
various commanders. 

In one of these companies, headed 
by Wm. H. Russell of Kentucky, 
was the party known as the Donner, 
or Reed and Donner, party, consist- 
ing of 88 persons, men, women and 
children. The party was well equip- 
ped, and some carried stocks of 
merchandise for sale in California. 
The weather was delightful and the 
country between the Blue and Platte 
tivers a beautiful rolling prairie, 
covered with grass and wild flowers, 
with game in abundance. The In- 











Hardships were interspersed with light-hearted merrymaking at the beginning of the 
long Western journey 


The route was the usual one, up 
the North fork of the Platte, along 
the Sweetwater, through the South 
Pass and down the Big Sandy and 
the valley of the Green river. Ar- 
riving at Fort Bridger, they were 
advised by a man by the name of 
Lansford W. Hastings, who had 
taken a party of emigrants across 
the plains in 1843, to abandon the 
usual route and take a new one he 
had discovered around the south 
end of Salt Lake and striking the 
Humboldt 150 miles above the sink 
and thus save 250 miles. It was an 


Many of the 
oxen, driven by 
thirst, disap- 
peared in the 
desert and the 
emigrants left 
helpless with 
wagons, and 
compelled with 
little children 
to pursue the 
journey on 
foot. 

When they 
reached the 
Humboldt 
river, a storm 
came on and 
they noticed 
the tops of the 
mountains 
covered with 
snow, an appal- 
ling reminder 
of the lateness 
of the season. 
The days of 
merrymaking and song had passed. 
The poor animals were also in a piti- 
able condition. They reached the 
Humboldt sink October 12. That 
night 21 head of cattle were run off 
by the Indians. Men, women and 
children were forced to travel on 
foot with seven nursing babes in the 
party. At the lower crossing of the 
Truckee, now Wadsworth, the starv- 
ing emigrants met Stanton, who had 
gone on ahead of them, now return- 
ing with seven mules loaded with 
flour and beef, relief that Captain 
Sutter, without compensation, had 
sent them. 
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after 23 days coming from 
Donner lake, they reached 
safety. Of the 15 that started, 
eight had perished, seven men 
and the boy. Every one’ of the 
women survived. 

In the meantime, snow con. 
tinued to fall at the lake until 
the cabins were buried and 
steps had to be cut in the snow 
to reach the surface, now 20 
feet above the ground. Their 
only food was the hides of 
the animals they slaughtered. 
They also gathered up the 
bones that had been cast away 
and boiled or burned them un. 
til they crumbled, then ate 
them. Mrs. Murphy’s little 
children used to cut pieces 








The Donner Party at Donner Lake, preparing for what proved to be one of the most 


tragic events in early California history 


If the party had now pushed reso- 
lutely on, they could have crossed 
the mountains, but with lack of de- 
cision they concluded to rest three 
or four days at Truckee Meadows, 
now Reno. The delay was fatal. On 
October 23 a storm gathered and 
they pressed onward, but at Prosser 
Creek they found six inches of snow. 
Some reached Donner Lake and 
stopped; others pushed on up the 
canyon where wagons were aban- 
doned in deep snow. The emigrants 
decided to kill all the animals, pre- 


serve the meat, and cross the 


day they had consumed the last 
morsel of food. On Christmas they 
reached the “camp of death” where 
a snow storm held them for a week. 
Three of the men and the boy died. 
Their starving companions fed upon 
the bodies and ate their moccasins 
and the strings of their snowshoes. 
A few days later a deer was killed, 
and on January 11 they passed out 
of the snow, reached an Indian 
rancheria, where they were supplied 
with bread made of acorns, all the 
food the Indians had. January 17, 


from a rug, toast them crisp 
on coals and eat them. 

On February 19, Captain 
Tucker arrived with a relief 
party of seven. Coming down from 
the summit he found a wide ex- 
panse of snow covering forest and 
lake and a stillness, he said, like the 
silence of the grave. The rescue 
party gave a loud shout. The cry 
was answered and around the party 
came the weak and trembling forms 
of little children and delicate wom- 
en and what had once been strong 
men. The pitiful sight was too much 
for the men of the relief and they 
sat down on the snow and wept. 
(Read further on page 151) 





mountains on foot, but that 
night a heavy storm swept 
down upon them. Ten feet of 
snow fell; mules and oxen 
strayed away and most of them 
perished in the snow. The lake 
was covered with thick ice pre- 
venting fishing for trout. The 
remaining oxen were killed, 
the meat buried in snow and 
the hides used to cover their 
dwelling places. Of the com- 
pany, the women were the 
bravest and most resourceful 
in enduring the struggle with 
cold and hunger. Of 15 un- 
married men only two sur- 
vived. 


On December 16, a party 


known as the “forlorn hope” 
started on improvised snow- 
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shoes to cross the mountains. 
There were nine men, five wo- 
men and a boy. On the sixth 


As the desolate winter continued food became scarcer and hunters returned heart- 


broken and empty handed 
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Problem of Mexican Immigration 


I. 


T Nogales, Arizona, only a 
wire fence divides Nogales, 
Mexico from the town of the 

same name in the United States. 
When I first went there, as a new 
immigration inspector, this fence 
was in a state of disrepair, with holes 
every few yards all the way up the 
barren hills that flank each side of 
the canyon, to where the fence dies 
on the semi-desert. Well-beaten 
paths led to these holes from both 
sides of the fence. Aliens — men, 
women and children —sneaked 
through them from Mexico and 
smugglers of liquor, narcotics, duti- 
able goods, and aliens came and 
went, delivering their contraband to 
each side of “The Line.” Many a 
time have I seen Mexican sentinels 
standing on one of the high moun- 
tains to the East of town, signaling 
to their compadres hid near the 
Line, that the coast was clear. To 
the Nogales smuggler, the pastures 
were always greener on the other 
side of the fence. 


But now conditions are not so lax. 
Our immigration Border Patrol and 
Customs Border Patrol, working 
day and night have changed the 
smuggler’s trade from a profitable 
business into an extremely perilous 
adventure. Uncle Sam has built an 
excellent new high fence along his 
back yard, in which there are no 
holes. And the airplane is luring the 
smuggler from his mole-like tenden- 
cies into the ways of a bird. 


If you were to cross from Mexico 
at this border point you would be 
met in military fashion at the line 
by an official in green uniform and 
cap. If you resembled a Chinaman, 
a Hindoo, a Spaniard, a French- 
man, a Norwegian or even a Canad- 
ian, you would be asked your nation- 
ality. Then, like most Americans 
and a few foreigners, you would be- 
come angry, or at least a little net- 
tled. No one likes to have his na- 
tionality questioned, and no one 
likes immigration restrictions, when 
applied to himself. Our immigration 


BY ALVIN EDWARD MOORE 


officers need to display more di- 
plomacy than officers of the Foreign 
Service; I judge from experience on 
the inside of both services. I re- 
member .. . 


Several years ago, I was standing 
near the garita, or guardhouse, on 
The Line, examining the never-ceas- 
ing throng of Mexicans, Chinese, 
Americans, and what-not, when I 
saw a woman veering to the right to 
cross the gap without being ques- 
tioned. I called to her in Spanish. 
She came, a Mexican woman, as 
usual rather short in stature, and 
pretty, although of dark skin that 
indicates a high percentage of In- 


dian blood. 


When I demanded her immigra- 
tion identification card, she broke 
into a veritable flood of angry Span- 
ish. She spoke for several minutes, 
gesticulating madly in Latin fashion, 
and gave me a thorough “ear-full” 
of the Mexican’s opinion of our im- 
migration service. Most Mexicans 
will not tell Americans what they 
think of us, but this woman was an 
exception. I gathered that all immi- 
gration officers were cruel, inhuman 
despots. Naturally, being Mexican, 
the poor woman did not blame our 
laws. In Mexico, the officer inter- 
prets the law just about as he 
pleases. 

I said nothing, merely waited for 
her to become calmer. 

She changed to English, with a 
musical Latin accent that was not 
drowned even in her anger. “I am 
American—more than you!” she 
said. “You Immigration know me. 
My husband is American. We live 
—here!” She pointed to the Amer- 
ican ground. 

“When were you married?” I 


asked. 


She named a date prior to the 
passage of the so-called Cable Act. 
Any foreign woman who married an 
American before September 22, 1922 
became an American citizen; after 
that date, marriage does not confer 


citizenship. The question now was 
whether to believe her word. Thou- 
sands enter illegally by falsely mak- 
ing just such statements. 

“I have a card,” she continued, 
still angry. “But you know me! ‘I 
pass here all the time.” 

A line of automobiles by now was 
drawn up for inspection, and pedes- 
trains were crowding together at the 
gate. I could waste no more time. 
“All right, get the card,” I said. 
“And bring it back, please. I want to 
see it.” 

About an hour later she returned. 


Her husband was with her—a No- 
gales business man, large frank-eyed, 
of the Anglo-Saxon type. He was 
red-faced with rage. 

For perhaps five minutes he 
roared at me, during which time | 
said not one word. At length, per- 
ceiving that he might as well be ad- 
dressing a stone wall, for all the 
reply he received, he stopped, out of 
breath. 

“If you have finished,” I said, 
“then you may go. We are here to 
do our duty. Mine was done when 
you showed me your wife’s papers. 
That is all, sir.” 

He left, still grumbling. A few 
hours later, he returned and apolo- 
gized in admirable fashion. “I’m 
sorry I lost my temper,” he said. “I 
realize that you men are up against 
a terrible problem here. The law’s 
pulling you one way and we want 
you to go another. Anyway, I’m 
downright sorry.” 

“That’s all right,” I replied. “! 
can see your point of view. If I did 
not, I wouldn’t tolerate the abuse 
that’s so often heaped on me. I 
realize that where there’s smoke 
there is fire. Just forget it.” 

Incidents of this kind could be 
multiplied. For instance, there is the 
big bluff Irish-American who trans- 
formed himself into a raging bull 
when I asked him if he were an 
American. 


“I’m a Chinaman!” he roared. 


“Born in Shanghai. And I’m com- 
ing in. What are you going to do 
about it?” 
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He found out soon enough. I 
held him in Mexico until his citizen- 
ship could be investigated. I knew 
he was not a Chinaman, of course, 
but I did not know but that he was 
an Irishman or Englishman trying 
to bluff his way inside the gates. 

The feeling between the Cham- 

bers of Commerce of some 
Border towns and the immi- 
gration officers runs high. 
The Nogales Chamber of 
Commerce has fought the 
gradual tightening of en- 
forcement at every turn. 
The inspector, in the office 
or on the Line, is continual- 
ly working under pressure 
from this organization. 

The man stationed at the 
Line, of necessity, must use 
common sense. The instruc- 
tions handed down from the 
officials at Washington, who 
usually are unfamiliar with 
actual working conditions, 
can not be rigidly carried 
out. 

For instance, there is an 

instruction that each Line 
inspector must examine the 
card of every alien who 
crosses during his watch. 
This is all right in theory 
but in practice its execution 
is impossible. So many’ peo- 
ple pass during some rush 
periods, that it would take a 
force of ten men to examine 
the papers of all aliens who 
cross. All the inspector can 
do is to trust in his memory 
of faces combined with a 
sort of sixth sense, acquired 
through long practice which 
enables him instinctively to 
detect the appearance of an 
“illegal entry.” 

One inspector, transferred 
to Nogales from a small 
station in Texas, took his 
instruction seriously. He 
dammed the flow of automobiles, 
until waiting drivers were honking 
half a mile back in Mexico; and to 
examine even half of the pedestrians 
he was forced to speak in an abrupt 
and apparently angry manner. 

The Chamber of Commerce kept 
the morning wires to Washington 
hot with their protests, and before 
his time came to go off duty the in- 
spector was dumbfounded by orders 


from the high authorities demand- 
ing an explanation of his conduct. 

In Mexico, one of our best friends 
was a splendid patrician woman, rep- 
resenting the very highest type of 
Mexican. When we knew her, she 
had not been to the States for sev- 
eral years, because of her dread of 


SPRING MAGIC 
By A. M. STEPHEN 


[ nearp the bells of Spring tonight 
Ring out, and all the stars 

Made answer in a sudden chime 
Across their golden bars. 


Within the dusk, sweet voices joined 
The blossoms’ low refrain. 

They swept the deserts of my heart 
Like showers of April rain. 


Each bush and tree had friendly hands 
That pointed to the way 

Love passed a few short hours before. 
They would not have me stay. 


The fairy music, in my brain, 
Was like the footfa'l light 

Of wind on leaves or hidden streams 
That rippled through the night. 


A crimson currant swayed somewhere 
Within the fragrant dark, 

And maple buds, on whisp’ring boughs 
Shone like a candle’s spark. 


The ho'low gloom was stirred by sound 
Of rustling silk and lace 

Where, on the shoulder of a fir, 
A cypress hid her face. 


And then the bells rang out again. 
Love took me by the hand 

To show me all the joy that lies 
In Spring’s bright wonderland. 


the ordeal of examination under our 
complex restrictive laws. In former 
years she and her mother had come 
annually, during the long hot sea- 
son, and returned to Mexico with 
many American goods. 


II. 
| ieee foregoing incidents indicate 
but one or two winds in the 
storm centering about Mexican im- 
migration to the United States. 
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Even on the Border, there is some 
sentiment for a quota, and in the 
interior there are extreme restric. 
tionists, moderate _ restrictionists, 
anti-restrictionists and sub-groups 
without end. 

The Department of State, realiz. 
ing the adverse effect of a 
Mexican quota on our Latin 
American diplomatic rela. 
tions, has fought the pro. 
posed restrictive legislation 
at every turn. Early in 1929, 
the Consulates in Mexico 
received instructions to ap- 
ply rigidly all existing pro- 
visions of law in order to 
cut to a minimum the num- 
ber of Mexican immigrants, 
A number of documents 
were demanded of each ap- 
plicant, such as a report of 
a physical examination and 
a certificate of good conduct 
from the mayor of his town, 
These cost money, more 
than the average emigrating 
peon has to spare. Also if 
the applicant did not have 
sufficient funds to guaran- 
tee against his becoming a 
public charge in the United 
States, he was denied a visa. 

The State Department 

desired to reduce drastically 

the number of Mexican im- 

migrants, in ordet to estab- 

lish an argument against 

the necessity of a quota. It 

succeeded. During the last 

of 1928 an average of 4152 

Mexican immigrants per 

month were granted visas 

by the Consulates in Mexi- 

co; in the same period in 

1929, 1354, or less than one- 

third of that number, were 

given visas. These figures 

represent a very drastic de- 

crease. Of course 1354 im- 

migrants, 14.9% were going 

to school; 21.1% were resi- 

dents of the United States who vol- 

untarily desired or were forced by 

the immigration authorities to legal- 

ize their status; 14.7% were aliens 

who at some time in the past had re- 

sided in the United States; 21.1% 

were wives and children of alien 

residents; 28.2% were of miscellane- 
ous status. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, only 12,703 Mexicans were ad- 
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mitted for permanent residence, or 
about one-third of the 40,154 who 
were admitted in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1929. At the same time 
the number of immigrants from 
England increased from 8008 to 
12,884. Thus 181 more Englishmen 
than Mexicans were admitted to this 
country in 1930. In the same year 
26,569 Germans and 22,327 Italians 
were admitted — almost twice as 
many Italians and over twice as 
many Germans as Mexicans. Yet 
Mexico is more than twice as large 
as England, Germany and _ Italy, 
combined, and, furthermore, is our 
next-door neighbor. 


Considering statistics alone, no 
quota on Mexico would seem at all 
necessary. Let us, however, ascer- 
tain just who is fighting for and who 
against the Mexican quota, and why. 

In addition to the State Depart- 
ment, there are several great inter- 
ests that for economic reasons are 
contesting the quota. The vegetable, 
fruit, beet and cotton growers of the 
Southwest and West and the South- 
western industrialists, who are repre- 
sented chiefly by the railroads, are 
emphatically against it. 

Arrayed on the other side, is an 
incongruous group which demands 
the quota. The Allied Patriotic So- 
cieties and The Key Men of America 
represent the so-called “Nordic ele- 
ment” of our population, which de- 
sires “to keep America American”. 
Some leaders of this element are: 
F. H. Kinnicut, Edward R. Lewis of 
Chicago, V. S. McClatchy and C. 
M. Goethe of California, and John 
B. Trevor of New York. By far the 
most important proponent of quota 
restriction, however, is the American 
laborer, represented by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the 
Department of Labor. He argues, 
with reason, that if his employer is 
to be protected against foreign com- 
petition by means of the tariff, it is 
only just that he be protected 
against such competition by means 
of quota legislation. 


III. 


UR present wide-spread unem- 
ployment is sure to revive at 
this next session of Congress, the 
storm of controversy centering about 
this problem. In the last session four 
important bills on this subject were 


introduced. The Bacon bill and the 
Harris bill placed a quota only on 
immigration from Mexico. The Box 
bill restricted the entrance of “thos: 
immigrants who do not habitually 
speak the English language”. The 
Johnson bill divided the Western 
Hemisphere into immigration units 
and admitted from each unit four 
times as many immigrants as the 
number of Americans who departed 
for that section each fiscal year. 


Each of these bills failed to pass 
Congress, primarily because each 
discriminated against Mexico, or 
against Latin America. It hardly 
seems fair to debar our Southern 
neighbors and admit freely Canada, 
our Northern neighbor. And yet we 
cannot afford to debar our Canad- 
ian friend. He is already incensed 
enough by our rigid border restric- 
tions, ten times as severe as his own. 
As an instance of Canadian feeling 
on the subject, I quote below a pas- 
sage from a recent speech before the 
Canadian Parliament, by Colonel S. 
C. Robinson, who represents a con- 
stituency on the border across from 
Detroit: 


“A man was a lifesaver at one 
of the bathing beaches at Wind- 
sor. A friend of his from Sand- 
wich desired to cash a check in a 
Detroit bank and this lifesaver 
just took out his rowboat and 
rowed his friend across the river. 
As he was about to let him off, 
the immigration officers arrested 
him and put him in jail. Promi- 
nent men from the Golf Club at 
Sandwich, the Mayor of Windsor 
and other leading citizens gave 
the man a splendid character and 
asked that he be released, but the 
United States authorities would 
not release him, their excuse being 
that they were going to investi- 
gate. These investigations take 
from one to five months, and the 
man had to stay in jail. 


“Another man went to Arkan- 
sas to visit his uncle and made up 
his mind to live there. He married 
a Scotch girl, and they had one 
child. Some fellow who wanted 
his job laid a complaint before 
the immigration authorities and 
this man, his wife and child were 
arrested and put in jail. He had 
been born in England, by the way, 
but came to Canada when he was 
three years old. After three or four 
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days they were let out of jail but 
were kept under guard for several 
months. He was not allowed to 
work or to communicate with his 
family. They were shipped to New 
Orleans to be sent to England, 
Ultimately they were shipped to 
New York where the immigration 
authorities were persuaded to de- 
port them to Canada. I] contend 
that if Canadians were to treat 
Americans in that manner the peo- 
ple of the United States would feel 
like declaring war against us on the 
ground that we had committed an 
unfriendly act. But these are only 
two examples of what is going on 
all the time”. 


If we place a quota on Canada, 
our ‘diplomatic and economic inter- 
course with Canada will suffer. If 
we discriminate against Mexico or 
Spanish-America in quota legisla- 
tion for this hemisphere, our Latin- 
American relations will suffer. And 
yet we must, in justice, protect labor 
from foreign competition, if our pro- 
tective system is to survive. 


Here, perhaps, is the crux of the 
entire situation: whether or not our 
restrictive and protective politico- 
economic system is to survive. If it 
survives, in so far at least as internal 
revolution is concerned, it must be 
adjusted to be fair to all classes of 
our people. 


The ever-mounting industrial ta- 
riff wall has protected our manufac- 
turers from cheaper, foreign-made 
goods, providing them a monopoly 
on the sale of manufactured goods 
in this country. 


The farmer has called for equal 
aid from the Government and ta- 
riff legislation at last was secured 
for him. But with what result? He 
learned that the manufacturer’s wall 
was not the proper shell for his pro- 
tection. His trouble was that he had 
to sell a great deal in the world mar- 
ket—much more than the manufac- 
turer. The latter could advertise and 
artificially create a home demand, 
but all the advertising in the world 
will not increase the capacity of the 
national stomach. Thus, with a defi- 
nitely limited home market, forced 
to sell in other countries—which, 
also afflicted with the tariff mania, 
have levied high duties on food- 
stuffs—and compelled to compete 


(Read further on page 152) 
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Destiny-- The Sun Worshiper 





ORNING .. . the cerulean 
blue of an African sky... 
flashes of pink, flame and 


saffron herald the awakening of a 
day ...a road... olive trees on 
either side . . the soft hush of 
falling water . . . . birds calling to 
their mates . . . . a negress—native, 
colorful . . . . a child. An abrupt 
turn in the road . . the child 
glances back and trots after the 
mother . . . . the waterfall — 
clear in its primordial beauty . 
on the woman’s head is a carafe... 
slowly, softly, she ascends the pebbly 
approach to the spillway . . she 
fills her pitcher .. . ceremoniously 
she climbs to a crevasse in the rock 
. . kneeling down, her face to the 
rising sun, she pours the water into 
the opening . . . . the child in awe 
watches the woman’s gesture —a 
Sun-worshiper’s obeisance to her 
God. 
Furtively the child slips back to 
the roadway which they traversed 
. out of sight she increases her 
speed .... ‘the carafe, the opening 
—she must find where the water 
goes’... . With the instinct of the 
savage she reaches a cove... . the 
opalescence of the sea, brilliant in 
the sunlight . . . . suddenly her little 
body is bending in an effort to 
loosen the iron hands of two men 
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. her strength not sufficient . 
slave traders .... 

A three-masted schooner .. . . an 
open sea... .a dull haze surrounds 
Madagascar . . . . a jargon of ton- 
gues .... from the hold of the ves- 
sel, weird, unearthly noises—tribal 
chants and songs of savages, pierced 
by intermittent screams of terror 
dreadful to hear . . the slavers 


lash their impotent victims . ‘ 
deep groans—of souls being de- 
voured... 
eer 
of the angry sea . 


. a sense of gradual sink- 
the boat plows the waves 
. insensibility 


Consciousness . . . . ominous fore- 
bodings . . . . food—a piece of stale 
bread, a cup of water... . remem- 
beamee .... 

Faint rays of morning sun shine 
through the porthole . . . . the child 
carefully crawls forward .. . . kneel- 
ing, she faces the light . . . . raises 
the cup .... pours the water into 
the opening! .. . . involuntarily she 
bends lower until her head touches 
the rosined beams of the ship’s side 

. darkness... . 

The coast of Virginia in the 
Americas .... The James River. . . 
Richmond . . . . the slave market 















































. ebony-bodied humans... . 
bewigged and ‘perfumed gentlemen 
in knee breeches . . . . the auctioneer 

. . a child of twelve, the perfect 
symmetry. and satin smoothness of 
her body suggests black-amber . 

a stranger from Boston-way . 
critically he examines, and takes 
pinch of snuff .. . . “A fine wench, 
my Dear.” ; "Yes, Cabot, and 
exactly what I want .... What an 
excellent color!” . ... The bidding 
starts . . the gavel falls . : 
Sold!” 

A New England mansion ... 
its mistress . . . . a negro girl being 
taught to write .... precocity .... 
strange thoughts bordering on the 
occult . ... dreams .... moods .... 
absorbing the white man’s gift . . 
retaining and nurturing the heritage 
from a continent of the ages . 

a desire to write the emotions she 
cannot understand ... . the soul of 
a poet! .... 





The Boston Transcript . ... a 
vision of hope fulfilled . . . . “ ‘The 
Sun-worshiper’, A poem .. . . By 
Phyllis Wheatley.” 





This biographical sketch accurate- 
ly presents the interesting life of the 
first negro poetress in America 


The Dictionary Speaks! 


ESTINY: A noun. 
OrIGIN: Latin. 


DEFINITION: The fate, lot, 
doom or fortune predetermined — 
for each person or thing. 

Destiny is distinguished from 
fate, lot and doom in the follow- 
ing way: Destiny is worked out; 
fate is fixed; the lot is assigned; 
the doom is passed. 
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“Midget: EI-L” 





BABY plane, amber colored, 
Agee and banded— 

bars and bands picked out 
with startling black and vivid sea- 
blue, bore the legend: “Midget 
: EL-L”. 

Dextrously guided, the plane 
landed between the rows of sweet- 
scented blooming magnolias, within 
a few feet of the side veranda of 
the Courtney home. 

From the cock-pit sprang Robert 
Laurence, pilot and owner of the 
air-bird. Bounding up the veranda 
steps he called out: “Hello, Eb, old 
scout”. Turning, he planted a re- 
sounding smack on old Mammy 
Uni’s black cheek, and snatching off 
his helmet and his goggles he swept 
a low bow to the occupant of an easy 
chair—Rose Marie Courtney, the 
young mistress of ““The Magnolias”. 

Rose Marie gave a startled gasp 
and grasping the arms of the chair, 
started to rise, then with a sort of 
smothered sigh, she relaxed. The 
blood drained from her face for an 
instant and then flooded up in scar- 
let waves. 

“Missy Rose Marie” exclaimed 
Mammy Uni, dropping the roses 
she held and was just going to give 
her young mistress when the plane 
swept to the landing. 

“Te’s all right now, Mammy Uni” 
said Rose Marie as she smilingly 
turned to her husband. - 

Courtney, who still stood beside 
the chair as he had stood when the 
flyer ran up the steps, now came 
forward. 

“Rose Marie” he said, “this comet 
is Red. Red, this is Rose Marie, my 
wife. You have each heard enough 
about the other to .know that no 
further introduction is necessary”. 

“We certainly should know each 
other, Mr. Laurence” said Rose 
Marie. “Eleanore and Richard talk 
of you so much, and Mammy Uni 
never wearies of telling of Massa 
Richard and Massa Robert and of 
their childhood escapades. We are 
indeed glad to welcome you”. 

“I am honored” answered Laur- 
ence. “To my regret that I could 
not come to your wedding, is now 
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added the knowledge that I can only 
have the pleasure of about fifteen 
minutes with you all” and he turned 
to Courtney. 

“Eb, old pal” he said “May I have 
Eleanore? I would not ask until I 
knew my book was a success. Now, 
not only is it a book-success but 
screen rights are sold and I must be 
in Hollywood in three days to over- 
see the production. El and I can be 
married in Washington tomorrow, 
take our Honeymoon a la Lindberg 
and be in Screen Land at the time 
set in the contract. Will you and 
Rose Marie come to Washington 
and see us married and on our 
way”? 

“Old Man, this is sudden” an- 
swered Courtney, “and yet not sud- 
den!” He smiled and held out his 
hand. “I can willingly give my sister 
into your care. Shall we go, Rose 
Marie?” 

“No, you may not go” emphatic- 
ally stated Mammy Uni. “Missy 
Rose Marie should not take the trip, 
and you, Massa Richard, must not 
leave her. Massa Robert, you and 
Missy Eleanor must get along with- 
out them”. ° 

Laurence grinned. “Guess we ain’t 
neber gwine grow up, Eb. What say?” 

“Mammy Uni knows what’s what, 
Red,” smiled Eb. “Guess we got to 
mind her same’s ever!” 

“I am sorry” said Rose Marie, 
“but promise that just as soon as the 
picture is finished, you and Eleanore 
will come to The Magnolias. Mam- 
my Uni will oversee the arranging 
of your home under your direction 
and prepare for the house warming 
when you move to The Laurels.” 

“T think I can vouchsafe a ‘Yes’ 
from Eleanore to that proposition” 
asserted Laurence. “Now I have just 
ten minutes. Any questions and sug- 
gestions, Eb?” 

Every moment was tense with the 
knowledge of the immediate separa- 
tion, but essentials were covered in 
the brief interval of time before 
Laurence must leave them. 


Like a golden god he stood, the 


auburn hair lying in tiny ringlets all 
over his head. Glints of dazzling 
lights flashed from the amber eyes 
that were pented by a forehead de- 
noting intelligence. Tall, broad- 
shouldered, well-formed; kindliness 
strengthened by forcefulness — a 
man to win the adoration of women, 
and, what is not always true in such 
a case, the friendship and fidelity of 
other men. : 

Standing beside his friend, para- 
doxically the contrast and the simi- 
larity were startling. In physique 
they were so nearly alike they might 
be twins, but Courtney’s hair was so 
black it had won for him the nick- 
name Ebony, more often contracted 
to Eb, and his eyes were like the blue 
on Laurence’s car, vivid in one’s 
memory but difficult to describe. 

Laurence’s auburn locks had 
brought him the sobriquet “Red”, 
and as children, living on adjoining 
plantations, as chums at college and 
now as men established in the activi- 
ties of men’s estate, Eb and Red 
they still were to friends and prob- 
ably would so remain to the end of 
their lives. 

Laurence’s forceful vivaciousness 
found its counterpart in Courtney’s 
self-contained reserve force. There 
was the same culture, the same in- 
telligence, the same reaction to en- 
vironment. They were two fine 
young men, tried and true friends. 

“Time’s up!” exclaimed Laurence, 
donning helmet and adjusting gog- 
gles as he cleared the veranda, call- 
ing back “Adios”, and soon the 
Midget : EL-L was out of sight with 
its nose pointed toward Washing- 
ton. 


47 pyOB, Eb and Rose Marie have 

lost their little son. Isn’t it 
too bad? He only lived a few mo- 
ments, and Eb nearly lost Rose 
Marie. She is trying to get well and 
strong to comfort Dick and he is 
hiding his disappointment in his 
gratitude that Rose Marie was 
spared. They both say they are try- 
ing to be brave, for Mammy Uni 
seems heartbroken, and acts so 
strange they are worried about her.” 
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Eleanore laid aside the letter from 
which she had been reading and 
looked at her husband for comfort. 
He had never failed her, nor did he 
now. 

“And” he concluded “the picture 
will be finished in two weeks and we 
will fly back post haste. It will help 
them all to have us there, and get- 
ting things in shape at 
The Laurels will keep 
every one busy.” 


M4) AASSA RICH. 

ARD, Junious 
Altezander and Luke’s 
Jemima are suspectin’ to 
get married. May they 
have that cottage down 
by the Old Bayou?” 

“Of course, Mammy 
Uni, if you wish it. But 
I thought Junious was 
going to marry that nice 
little Letty he has been 
going with so long”, an- 
swered Courtney. 

*Junious and Letty has 
had a unagreement” said 
Mammy Uni, turning 
away as Courtney looked 
at her inquiringly. He 
knew well that something was amiss, 
for Mammy Uni, usually as punctil- 
ious in her social relations as her 
former mistress had always been, 
was now arranging for the marriage 
of her favorite son with the disrepu- 
table daughter of the ostracised 
Voodoo Man, Luke, but her abrupt 
departure precluded questioning by 
her young master. 

Mammy Uni went down the trail 
toward the Old Bayou, muttering as 
she went. 

“O, Lord, isn’t there any way out? 
Cain’t the Bressed Jesus unform a 
miracle and free me and my boy 
from this incubation of wickedness? 
O, Lord, I couldn’t let them inner- 
cent chilluns suffer for something 
that nobody was to blame for. I 
know newfangled doctors says you 
cain’t mark a baby, but what is that 
mouse on my Nebu-could-nebber’s 
arm but a mark made when his 
mother was scared. And sure if you 
can mark a baby with something 
unpleasant just so sure if you are 


And answer. 


startled enough something pleasant 
can leave its mark. 

“Now, Red’s beauty is so unusual 
that having it brought before Missy 
Rose Marie so very unrespectedly 
and exciting with the plane, it gave 
her a start, and that dear little in- 
nercent lamb, she gave that beauty 
to her baby that was just as inner- 


TO SHAKESPEARE 


By Grant S. HousH 


OD SAID: “I seek a spirit dipped in fire 

And steeped in beauty; one who sees the flowers 
And mountains; hears the sea, the friendly showers, 
The lark of heaven, the woods—the westwind’s lyre; 
Knows everyone’s chameleon desire, 
Knows life and death; can paint the God that towers 
In man, in tints of gold; the beast that cowers, 

With pigments black from ugliness of mire. 


Before my throne, you spirits, all appear 
One I dowered beyond the rest, 
The perfect measure of a master seer.” 

The hosts of genius passed; Bach, Bonaparte, 
Laplace; last Shakespeare, bearing on his breast 
A lyre, a lark, a rose, a human heart. 


cent as she, or as Massa Richard or 
Massa Robert or as I am. 

“Only, O, Lord, I’m not inner- 
cent any more. But what could I do 
Lord, when that baby looked up at 
me with those amber eyes, just like 
Massa Robert’s and I saw the little 
red curls all over that baby’s head? 
And that little innercent baby would 
carry its fatal beauty out into a cruel 
world where slyly people would say 
to each other: ‘Looks more like 
Laurence than like its own father’. 

“O Lord, I asks you could I do 
anything but what I did do? O Lord, 
hab mercy! tell me in some way that 
I can be forgiven! But why did de 
Debbil let that Luke’s Jemima come 
past that open window just as the 
baby gave a lusty cry? Wasn’t it 
better that a new born babe should 
stop breathing than it should live to 
make all them innercent people suf- 
fer the tortures of the damned all 
through their lives? Tell me, O 
Lord!!” 

And with tears streaming down 
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her black cheeks, she knelt in the 
path and reached up her arms to 
the blue shining sky. 

“What’s the matte, Mammy 
Uni?” came in sneering tones from 
just back of a tree beside the path, 
and as she spoke, Jemima stepped 
out in front of the weeping woman. 

Rising, Mammy Uni started to 
speak, then screamed as 
she tried to warn the leer- 
ing, sneering young wom- 
an. 

As the deadly mocca- 
sin struck, Jemima’s 
shrieks of horror were 
added to Mammy Uni’s 
screams as she called for 
help, and struck at the 
snake. Because of the 
isolation of the Old Ba- 
you trail, help was late 
in reaching them; too 
late to save Jemima. 


HAT night Mammy 

Uni lay staring wild- 
eyed, out of the window, 
at the stars and the 
placid moon. As a fleecy 
cloud floated across the 
path of the moon she 

rose and knelt by her bed. 


“Was that your answer, Lord”? 
she whispered: “and now no one 
knows but you and me? And none 
of them innercent chilluns will suf- 
fer, cause we won’t nebber, NEB- 


BER tell? 

“O, my bressed Lord and my dear 
loving Jesus, Amen.” 

Getting back into bed she noticed 
that. the fleecy cloud had floated 
away and the placid moon seemed 
to smile at her. 

Then she slept the sleep of ex- 
haustion, encircled by unseen but 
comforting Divine Arms. 





N a recent issue we reviewed in 

these columns Dr. Carl Holliday’s 
excellent book, “Woman’s Life in 
Colonial Days” and named as the 
publisher, The Colonial Publishing 
Company. This should have read, 
“The Cornhill Publishing Company 
of Boston, headed by Dr. Brookes 





The International Desert Conservation League is deserving of hearty support. Mrs. Albert 
Sherman Hoyt of Pasadena, an authority on Cactus and other desert growth, has just 
returned from Mexico, where well deserved honors were bestowed upon her. 


More, as president.” 
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The Black Geordie 





I 


ished his noonday meal. Look- 

ing at his watch he arose lan- 
guidly, stretched long in genial sat- 
isfaction, then tossed his sooty cap 
upon his head and turned to bid his 
Margaret goodby. 

But Margaret was nodding out 
the window at a trundling bear-like 
creature in her nasturtium patch 
below. 

“’Tis Davy, the faithful heeart, 
weedin’ my posies again,” she re- 
marked, happily. 

“Aye,” Jaimie commented, “whin 
the accident happent to him ’twas 
company’s oarders he was always ta 
have wurrk o’ some kind at the 
mine; tha chanct ta make a pittance 
ennyway. But tha boss gi’ him scant 
occupashion lately. Davy wobbies 
himself around like a puur tumblin’ 
Puck, an’ Glaister wants none 0’ 
that.” 

Outside Davy looked up from his 
weeding. Suddenly, with as much 
speed as he could muster, he hob- 
bled to the rear of the house. 

Margaret lifted her head, eyes 
afright on a figure striding up the 
hilly street. 

‘““Hoo’s that?” Jaimie asked. 

“°Tis your John Glaister! And 
oh, Jaimie, how every day amore I 
hate the verra feace o’ him.” 

“An’ that for?” 
chuckled. 

“Aye, I have reason.” Then she 
added hastily, “Why do all the 
fooaks hate him? The beast! Ye 
hates him, toa, Jaimie.” 

“As hard as enny gud Geordie 
coat hate a man. I canna’ talk o’ 
him without tha use of sweear 
wurrds; and tha dooan’t like them, 
Margaret, so I’ll spend no langwidge 
on him but get to wurrk. Until eight 
o’clock, and goodby, my bonnie.” 

Margaret turned to pick up the 
dishes, but her mind was not on the 
littered table. Twice had John Glai- 
ster knocked at her door this morn- 
ing, and now to pass again when he 


Jie McCAUGHEY had fin- 


wat’s Jaimie 


By ETHYL HAYES SEHORN 


knew Jaimie was home for his meal! 
Insolence, and to show his power. 
Soon he would come back down the 
street, and stop again. Davy knew. 
Davy Wall, the poor crippled half- 
wit, knew that John Glaister was 
tormenting her. That was why Davy 
lingered about her garden. But 








A strong story of the British Co- 
lumbia coal mines. Glaister, the mine 
superintendent, is the Black Geordie 
hated and feared by the workers. 
Davy is the “Puur Tumblin’ Puck” 
injured in a mine accident. 

Glaister puts Davy to work in a 
fearsome hole and one day when 
Glaister is making an inspection tour 
there is an awful explosion and Gla- 
ister becomes a cripple, a wrecked 
creature, and all the others whom he 
has tormented say—“All’s well wit 
tha wurrldt—A ye?” 








what could he do? John Glaister, 
like a cruel autocratic czar, ruled the 
town. Margaret shuddered at the 
name. Unreasonable fear gripped 
her, and she ran blindly up stairs to 


huddle before the window. 


It was a perfect day. Before her 
the Straits of Georgia shimmered in 
the noonday sun. Far up the Sound, 
the North Pacific boomed out its 
ocean thunder, and below her, just 
a stone’s throw down the hill, the 
cables at the mine ground out their 
sullen roar. Coal from the bowels of 
the earth and from the bottom of 
the sea. Up and down the great 
steel tube which led into the ocean’s 
bed, shot the rattling skips, bringing 
up trams of coal into God’s sunshine 
and bearing men down to dark tun- 
nels hundreds of feet below the sea. 


Jaimie was down there now, with 
his pick and the little carbide candle 
on his cap, down in some dank 
cavern digging out coal. Dear 
Jaimie! Then Margaret sighted a 
slight movement down the street, 
heard Davy scuttle down into the 


basement. It was Glaister returning! 
John Glaister, superintendent of the 


‘British Columbia Coal Properties, 


and destroyer of men. Margaret Mc- 
Caughey held her breath. Would 
he stop again to torture her? Dear 
Father in Heaven, no! She watched 
the man, fearing. He swung along 
with a powerfui gait. The pebbles 
beneath his booted feet seemed to 
shriek out in protest as he ground 
them into the earth. 


“The Black Geordie,” the miners 
called him. Honest of name but 
murderous of heart. 


Glaister’s mackinaw whipped with 
the wind; his black brows were 
snarled in an ugly scowl; his loose 
lower lip sagged at one corner. The 
man breathed power. He strode with 
the firm swinging step of an arro- 
gant master. Margaret gasped. The 
man was opening her gate. Now he 
was pounding at the door. She made 
no response. The thumping became 
louder. Timidly she opened the 
window. 


“Go away, ye!” she cried breath- 
lessly. 


“Ah there, pretty filly. Come down 
and open the door.” 

“Niver. And this verra night I'll 
tell my Jaimie. Ye’ll not torment me 
amore.” 

“Aye? Look, Goldy Hair.” Reach- 
ing into his pocket, he threw into 
the air a wallet filled with coin. “And 
I have only to promise some mon- 
key-headed Sardinian half this purse 
and your Jaimie will never come up 
the skip again. What then, Blue 
Eyes?” 

“Boaster! The Good Father will 
see that ye and the knifing Sardinian 
haarm not Jaimie,” she defied him. 
“I’m not afeared o’ ye.” 

A confident laugh came from the 
Black Geordie’s lips, but caught in 
his throat by the shriek of a whistle 
—three sharp blasts. Glaister gave 
ear. “My call,” he said. “I’m away 
till next time; and the while I'll be 
remembering I’ve never seen a beauty 
like ye.” And down the hill he 


hurried. 
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II 
O the mouth of the shaft and 


down he went; a tart command, 
a gruff word, a brutal movement. 
Never a touch or a contact but each 
man’s shoulders cringed as they 
filed by him. The invisible whip, he 
was, as real as though he held it in 
his hand and: lashed them. Super- 
cilious touching of caps, weak, in- 
gratiating smiles when the miners 
met him; muttered and terrible 
curses when he passed by. Through 
the acrid tunnels, into pits malig- 
nant with deadly vapors Glaister 
strode fearlessly. 

The Black Geordie seemed always 
on duty. The men asked, “When 
does he sleep?” Day and night 
found him in action, directing, com- 
manding, roaring orders through 
the black caverns. Aye, he was a 
stickler for detail, checking up on 
every shift. Through the tunnels, on 
the trams, up and down the skips, 
to the bins, to the docks, he strode. 
He was everywhere and bearing 
with him the action, the will, the 
vigor of a determined wind. 


That evening Jaimie was down- 
cast. On questioning from Margaret 
he admitted, “Glaister changed me 
doan to Tunnel 22 today. That is, 
to a durrty little arm tunnel offen 
zz” 

“An wat’s that for?” Margaret 
breathed anxiously. 

Jaimie shrugged his shoulders. 
“I haven’t seen much a’ it, but its 
oald an’ looks badly timbered ta 
me.” 

Ye aren’t to go doon again, 
Jaimie,” she wailed. “Oh, let us go 
back ta my Keswick hills with the 
green land an’ the seascape wurrk. 
Ye’ve nivver seen it, Jaimie, not the 
lovely yellow blossoms of the whin. 
Taeke me hoame, Jaimie.” 

He looked at her in wonder and 
perlexity, then a light dawned on 
him. A bairn in the spring, he 
thought. “Why didda I tell tha 
this? Tis nothing; nothing at all, 
lamb. Me imagination, tha’s all. ’Tis 
probably timbered safely; I saw it 
in verra puur light. I couldna see 
the beams well. Glaister be toa wise 
toa put men in danger. We’ve ne’er 
’ad a bad explosion nor cave-in since 
*is time. I shouldn’t a mentioned 
p+ oon 

“Yea, Jaimie,” she retorted, “he 
means to kill ye, I know! I know, 


an’ now he’s actin’ toward it! He'll 
mangle and crush ye an’ make ye 
batty-brained like puur Davy!” 

Jaimie threw back his head and 
laughed. “Rose uv a gurrl! Where’s 
my Margaret’s wits? Must I smack 
tha hand uv tha to make tha act 
ordinerry?” 

“Wen will the directors get a noa 
superintendent, Jaimie?” 

“Niver. An’ wat for? Why shoult 
they knock Glaisted doon? ’E does 
their biddin’ e’en before they think 
uv it. If they shoult try ta make 
arrangements like ’e do, they could- 
na. An’ hoo knows shaft extension, 
shaft system, approach, veins and 
leads, water troubles, better an’ 
Glaister?” 

“And hoo can grind blood an’ 
wurrk out a men like ’e? Yes, till 
miner’s flesh yool for mercy! ’E’ll 
stay forever, I doant wondert, dar- 
lin’.” 

“Be persuaded not to worrit, 
Bonnie,” he soothed. 

Then, one day, Glaister walked 
into Margaret’s garden and found 
her. “Ah, I’ve found you at last 
without that lop-sided devil leering 
at me over a shovel,” he exulted. 
“And what makes you feard o’ me?” 
he laughed with mocking red-brown 
eyes. “Why can’t we be friends, 
Pink and Cream?” 

Oh, if Davy, the lop-sided devil, 
were only there! Margaret shivered 
but she was brave. 

“It wud noa be possible ta notice 
ye are wicked!” She shook her 
golden head savagely. “I’ll noa be 
forgettin’, ever; ye mean ill by me.” 

“I love you, Blue Bell. Think the 
honor, John Glaister loves you.” 

“T have a husband an’ ye know it. 
And I'll not gaa up for a son o’ 
darkness like ye.” 

Glaister winked, and laughed his 
coarse laugh. “How does your 
Jaimie iike 22?” he asked softly. 

“Murderer! When will ye take 
Jaimie from out 22?” 

“When I put him in 17.” 

“An’ wot is 17?” she cried. 

“An extension, but he need not 
go down there. He can come up out 
of 22, if you see to be friendly.” 

“I hate ye! I'll take my Jaimie 
back to my Cumberland hills acrost 
the Solway Firth.” 

Your Jaimie’s never set foot out 
the Dominion—an never will.” 


Overland Monthiy 


“Boaster. If I were a man I'd fight 
ye. Bully! God’ll punish ye. Ye’ll 
see!” 

Glaister laughed louder. “Is that 
a threat?” he teased. “‘A little golden, 
gauzy gnat trying to sting an ele- 
phant! But you’re a cocky filly and I 
like them that way! I say, here comes 
that damm’, twisted, side-stepping 
Wall. What does he do here all ‘the 
time?” 

“Wurrks in the garden, ye wickd 
man. Ye know ye shouldt give him 
employment. "Twas the company’s 
promise ta him when he was all but 
kilt in 17. How’d ye like ta float 
around in pitchy darkness with five 
dead men about ye—an’ ye waitin’ 
an’ waitin’, hour after hour for 
rescue. Wouldn’t the mind of ye 
even be turned? An’ wat’s more ta 
tha point, wouldn’t tha whole lower 
chambers o’ tha mine been flooded 
had it na’ been for Davy’s bravery? 
An’ wat ha’ ye done for him? Let 
him starve! Ye are the meanest man 
in tha worldt. Whyn’t ye give Davy 
a job?” 

“There’s enough head-headed im- 
beciles down there already without 
adding him to the collection. It 
takes all my time and energy now 
trying to get a decent amount of 
work out of them. I’ve put that 
side-swiping crab in the shaft time 
and again, but the big hulk’s too 
slow. He make me nervous. The 
sight of him makes me sick.” 

“Canna ye use tha imagination 0’ 
ye and remember when he was quick 
an’ strong? Ye’re oald mine mur- 
dered his body but his heeart is still 
beautiful an’ loyal.” 

“You like that tangled-up dog?” 
Glaister asked savagely as he turned 
hate-filled eyes on the slowly ap- 
proaching Davy. 

“I like him as much as I hate ye,” 
Margaret retorted with bitter mettle. 

Glaister thought for a second. 
Then he said, ‘I’ll give him a job. 
Yes, I have it. Here, Wall, appear 
for work tomorrow. First shift, skip 
Two.” 

Davy looked at the superinten- 
dent through blurred, listless eyes. 
Swaying from the left side of his 
body was a shriveled arm, dangling 
in the sleeve of his brown coat, like 
a curled-up leaf. Then because he 
must have work to live, Davy made 


(Read further on page 146) 
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The Author of “Angel Pavement” 





S I entered a charming study, 
A: young man came forward 

to meet me, a man unusually 
young for his many achievements; 
dark hair, pleasant features, and 
smoking a pipe. We shook hands, 
sat down, and while he was refilling 
his pipe I took occasion to look 
around me. There were books on 
three sides of the room, and on the 
fourth were large windows. A num- 
ber of excellent colored reproduc- 
tions of *the Dutch school were on 
the walls above the bookcases. In the 
center of the room was a splendid 
writing desk with pens, ink, paper 
and reference books—in fact every- 
thing that an author needs. By the 
door there were some old playbills 
describing just the kind of perform- 
ances Charles Lamb used to attend. 
Mr. J. B. Priestley told me later 
that he had picked up these in a 
grocery store in the country for 
about a shilling apiece 


Mr Priestly began to talk: “I have - 


often thought of doing something 
on American humor; I was going 
over to America last fall to gather 
material, but something prevented 
me.” 

I asked Mr. Priestley what he 
thought was the difference between 
English and American humor. 

“I think your humor is a little 
more barbed, ironical than ours.” 

“Do you think it is more subtle?” 
I asked. 

“No, I would not say that,” an- 
swered Priestley, “it is merely a dif- 
ference in flavor, just as Scotch 
whiskey has a different flavor than 
Irish. We cannot say that one is 
better than the other.” 

“That reminds me,” I remarked, 
that it was an American humorist, 
Sam Haliburton who said: “Too 


BY CYRIL CLEMENS 


much of anything is bad but too 
much whiskey is just enough.” 

Mr. Priestley laughed most heart- 
ily at this; laughed in such a jolly 
fashion that it convinced me, if con- 
viction was at all needed, that all 
the humor in “The Good Compan- 
ions” and “Angel Pavement” was 
spontaneous. 

Mr. Priestley went on to say that his 
book on humor, “The English Hu-- 
morists” confines itself strictly to the 
humorists of his country. He thinks 
that the best way to make the Eng- 
lish and Americans understand each 
other is through humor. 

“One of our best English humor- 
ists is W. W. Jacobs,” continued 
Priestley. “There are some of his 
stories which I read over and over 
again. He is such a fine craftsman, 
and his stories contain so many in- 
imitable touches. The unfortunate 
thing is that he is little known in 
America. Your society should use 
all its influence to make such a man 
well known in America as he de- 
serves to be. The stories of Jacobs 
have been translated into practically 
every European language!” 

As I was leaving, I admired the 
fine model of a sailing boat on the 
mantel piece. Said Mr. Priestley: “A 
sailor made that out of one piece 
of wood. I like to look at it as I 
am writing. It carries my thoughts 
away from the humdrum of every- 
day affairs.” 

Then I showed Priestley “The 
Misfortunes of Elphin” by Thomas 
Peacock, and remarked: “This I am 
sending to John Galsworthy to in- 
troduce him to the delightful stories 
of Peacock.” 


“That is his best,” said Priestley. 
And I took this as authoritative, for 
Priestley has written a splendid life 
of Peacock for the English Men of 
Letter Series. 

“Peacock is a rare and delightful 
humorist,” remarked Priestley, “and 
he deserves to be much better known 
than he is. But a taste for him has 
to be acquired just like a taste for 
certain kinds of wine. Some kinds of 
sherry, for instance, you must learn 
to enjoy. from practice. Peacock is 
just this kind of sherry!” 

In his entrance hall Priestley has 
some old prints of scenes contem- 
porary with Hogarth. One can see 
that he is an admirer of the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centur- 
ies. Just before leaving, Priestley 
presented me with his “Angel Pave- 
ment” as his favorite book for the 
library of the Mark Twain Society 
of which he has been a member for 
several years. 

I told Priestley that on visiting 
G. K. Chesterton I had found him 
reading “Angel Pavement.” The 
celebrated author remarked: “Yes, 
it has been rather popular. The pub- 
lishers told me that they had sold 
40,000 copies in two months.” 

“Almost every author I have vis- 
ited had ‘Angel Pavement’ on his 
reading table,” I added. 

To which the author modestly re- 
plied, “That is because the book is 
new.” 

“Mere newness does not insure 
the reception of a book into the 
homes of such literary figures as 
Galsworthy, Chesterton, and Drink- 
water,” I replied; “it is the worth 
of the book!” 

As I bade goodbye to Priestley, 
he sent heartiest greetings to all his 
friends in America! 





FEATURE of the summer ses- 

sion at the University of Mon- 
tana at Missoula will be a conference 
of writers under the direction of Dr. 
H. C. Merriam, editor of The Fron- 
tier. Among the visiting lecturers 
will be Dr. Frank B. Linderman, 


well known to readers of Overland 


Monthly, who will lead on Indian 
and Western materials; Mr. Frank 
Ernest Hill, author of Stone Dust, 
who will lecture on verse writing. 
The drama and the stage will be 
handled by Mr. John Mason Brown, 
and fiction writing by Mr. Struthers 
Burt, author of Festival. Dr. Mer- 


riam and the English staff of the 
University are to be congratulated 
upon their progressive interest in 
the promotion of literary thought. 
Estelle Holbrook, head of Holbrook 
Writers Colony, will have her group 
on the campus of Montana Uni- 
versity. 
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The Black Geordie 


a serf-like gesture with motion to- 
ward cap and bending of stiffened 
back in obeisance to the master who 
favored him. 

Glaister turned burning eyes again 
upon Margaret. 

“See what I’ve done for you,” he 
cajoled. “Now can’t you give me a 
smile? No? Oh—so! You hate me 
like the devil hates holiness, eh? 
Never mind, some day you’re going 
to love me.” 

“On that day tha sun will niver 
come up,” she sneered, moving to- 
ward the house. 

Davy edged nearer Margaret, his 
ferreting eyes filled with suspicion 
and dread. And Glaister, passing 
out of the gate, glared back specu- 
latingly at Davy. 


III 

OR the next few days Margaret 
pen nothing of Davy. Then one 
evening Jaimie came home and Mar- 
garet knew that he was worried. 

“Tis nothin’,” he kept answering. 

In a frenzy of fear Margaret threw 
herself upon him, beseeching, “ ’Tis! 
’Tis, an’ something bad! Oh, tell toa 
me, Jaimie, before I die!” 

“T’dna a lot to wurry tha, Mar- 
garet, an’ noat need. Nerves, I guess. 
Twenty-two worridt me for nuthin’ 
—now 17.” 

“Seventeen!” she screamed, rising 
to her feet. Then she fell weakly to 
her chair again. “Oh, tell me, 
Jaimie, wat o’ 17?” 

“Nuthin’, bonnie. Doan’t cry tha 
blue eyes out.” 

“Wat o’ 17, Jaimie? Wat o’ 17?” 

“Nuthin’, just an oarful seepage 
o’ water. Glaister put us down there 
to prospect today. I canna git the 
screechin’ and’shiverin’ o’ Davy outa 
my ears, when the skiy landed us at 
7. 

“Davy doon in 17!” 

“Can tha fancy that! Noa wan 
but Glaister could do tha cruel, 
durty trick.” Jaimie pounded his 
fist on the table in burning wrath. 
“Ta put that puur cripple doon in 
that filthy gut o’ tha earth where 
tha strong young body o’ him was 
blont ta hell, his brother kilt an’ his 
pals pizened wit stinkin’ gas and 
drowned like rats—” 





(From page 144) 

Margaret began to scream. “’Tis 
oarful! ’This terrible—but tha lang- 
widge o’ ye, Jaimie—I canna bear 
i” 

Jaimie’s eyes still blazed. “I 
shouldt na’ menshuned it, but tha 
brain o’ me is still on fire ta think 
wan human could treat another wan 
so. An’ as for tha coal doon in that 
rotten pit, it’s noa wurrth a bit, an’ 
none know that as well as Glaister.” 

“An Davy, wat did he do?” 

“Do? Acted like a madman. The 


oald tunnel ha not been entered 


BETRAYED 
By Fiora J. ARNSTEIN 
WROTE a letter to the moon, 
I sent it by the sun; 
There was no secret in it 
To hide from anyone. 


And yet I think the sun should not 
Have read it on the way,— 

How could he understand the things 
The moon light makes one say. 


since tha accident. Davy ne’er was 
much o’ a swearer but all day he 
cursed an’ cried an’ jumpt around 
like a crazy divil adancin’ on a 


string. I begt him to gi’ up an’ ride 


upstairs, but he wouldna do it.” 


“He wants to meake puur Davy 
ravin’ insane instead o’ merely batty.” 

“Nay, he wants only ta punish tha 
puur creature because he’s a cripple. 
I ast Davy up ta have tea wit us to- 
night. It’s up ta tha to make us for- 
get aboot 17 on tha morrow.” 

Margaret beat with her hands and 
wailed. “Ye’ll niver put afoot doon 
in that channel again, niver! Promise 
me, promise!” 

Jaimie heard the great mine fans 
pant in their unceasing pumping of 
fresh air down into the foul laby- 
rinth below. Panting—panting—ex- 
istence—life. The fan must never 
stop, never for a minute or death 
would come. And neither must 
Jaimie stop work. It meant existence 
—life. 

“How silly we’re gettin’, Mar- 
garet,” he said. “Hangt if I ever 





saw a woman act so. Seventeen and 
the water? Just my imagination.” 

Gently he shook her. “Dooatn’t 
keep bodderin’ me, silly gurrl. Niver 
take the skip again? An’ how would 
we eat? An’ where sleep? An’ how 
keep warrm? An’ your own old 
Gran right now in the Vancouver 
hospital—’ow’s to keep ’er there? I 
must wurrk every shift o’ tha win- 
ter. It won’t be but a day or two ’til 
Glaister’il pull me out o’ 17 and put 
me back in me own oald Tunnel 12. 
Tha must listen to my toakin’, Mar- 
gie.” 

Her hysteria was interrupted by 
Davy’s fumbled rap on the door. 


“How’s thoo?” the cripple in- 
quired of Margaret. “Wat fettle?” 


“Puur—puur,” she began to wail. 
“the news o”’ 17—” 

By means of a few quick jerks, 
Davy adjusted his crooked body 
into a chair. 

“Aye, "tis punishment,” he offered 
with the finality of an old sage. 
“Punishment for me for livin’—an’ 
for wurrkin’ in your garden—” 

*An’ why that?” Jaimie demand- 
ed attackingly. 

“Every time he saw me wit tha 
shovel he swort at me. He niver 
cum up tha hill widout ballying gud 
at me.” 

“He dinna want ye to gitten a 
penny to feed on—nair one. That’s 
wat angered him,” Margaret ven- 
tured. 

“Sence I ben great friends wit 
Jaimie and thoo, Margaret, he hates 
me mair fierce thin afore.” 

“Ah,” Jaimie said disgustedly, 
“he’s meade that way. He hates us 
all the seame. He’s a wicket bully, 
but I sees the day when he wiggles 
in tha iverlastin’ flames.” 

“Neither o’ ye must iver go down 
in that hole again—” 

“Dooan’t thoo worrit,” Davy 
soother, “tomorrow I won’t mindt 
it so much.” 

“There’s noa_ use retallyatin’,” 
Jaimie declared. “Hangt if we don’t 
have ta live—an’ tomorrow Glai- 
ster’s liable ta pull us up to 12. 
There’s nothin’ ta keep us in 17— 
we won’t be lang.” 

An unusual gleam of light bright- 


(Read further on page 148) 
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Old Foster's Daughter 





long distance in silence. They 

belonged to the Triple-X outfit 
in the Big Bend district of Texas, 
land of the rattler, cactus and sand- 
storm. Red Kennedy, a cow puncher 
with a wide reputation for straight 
shooting and hard riding, slowly 
rolled a cigarette. He broke the si- 
lence by saying in a drawling tone 
to Bob Jeffries, a comrade of the 
range: “Ol’ Foster’s got a kid . . . 
a girl, 16 years old!” 

“That so?” queried Bob in a sur- 
prised manner. “Didn’t know he had 
any children—too bad he’s dead.” 

Dick Roberts, who rode near Ken- 
nedy, also heard. He turned to 
three horsemen behind and repeated 
to them what Kennedy had said. 
There was a whispered conversation 
and a moment later Dick Roberts 
said to Kennedy: “Red, we’ve been 
discussing this matter, and, bein’ you 
seem to know this 16-year-old 
daughter of Old Foster, we’ve de- 
cided for you to break the news to 
her about her father’s death 
you’ve got a way of breaking bad 
news in such a gentle manner that 
you can turn sorrow into laughter!” 

Kennedy was silent for a moment. 
Then he said: “Sorter tough job to 
give a fellow you punchers 
goin’ along with me?” 

The other riders agreed to accom- 
pany Kennedy on his mission. 

“She lives over yonder,” said Red, 
pointing with his extended arm to a 
range of low hills to the south. 
“Lives in the Wild Horse range . . . 
lives in a dugout.” 

Two hours later the six cow 
punchers halted before the dugout 
of Old Foster’s girl. Red Kennedy 
wore a grim countenance, while the 
five other cow punchers were silent 
with melancholy thoughts. 

Dolores, brown-eyed daughter of 
Old Foster, came to the door. She 
was barefooted and her long black 
hair told of Mexican blood given 
her by her mother, who had died 
years before. Dolores was beautiful. 
Hers was the type of lovliness that 
one admires in a wild flower; for 
Dolores Foster was a wild blossom 


S: cow punchers had ridden a 





A Short, Short Story 
BY WILLIAM ALLEN WARD 


of the sun-burnt canyon and the 
arroyo—a partner of the Southwest 
wind. 

“Good morning,” said Dolores. 

Kennedy’s face was grim with si- 
lence. Other cow punchers were 
equally grim with the silence that 
betrayed a deep emotion. 

“Old Man Foster’s girl?” ques- 
tioned Kennedy. 

+ Freee w-h-y-?” the girl re- 
plied and questioned in a tone de- 
noting great uneasiness. 

Kennedy was rolling a cigarette. 
Several seconds passed .. . 

“Mister, please,” Dolores plead, 
“What’s happened to my daddy?” 

“He’s dead,” Kennedy said ab- 
ruptly, for he knew no other way to 
talk. 

The girl sobbed. Kennedy’s face 
was drawn with a deep melancholy. 

“Dead,” he added as the girl grew 
hysterical and other cow punchers 
suffered in silence, “..... and he 
died a hero! Little lady, you'll 
never have cause to be ashamed of 
your daddy... .” 

“He was the best dad a girl ever 
had,” Dolores sobbed. “He was a 
good daddy.” 

Kennedy was warmed by emotion 
and spoke in firmer and quicker 
tones. “Died fightin’ a pack 0’ 
wolves,” Kennedy continued. “Died 
shootin’ it out with a gang of out- 
laws in the Davis mountains. Little 
woman, your daddy was the bravest 


man who ever faced a robbers’ nest 
” 


“My five friends here’ll tell you 
the same story I have related ... . 
they'll tell you your Dad, Old Man 
Foster, was a brave man and died 
up there in the mountains fightin’ 
outlaws.” 

The cow punchers held a confer- 
ence. A few minutes later Red Ken- 
nedy gave Dolores a roll of green- 
backs. 

“We've agreed the best thing for 
you is to come to Loboville,” said 
Kennedy. “Here’s money to last you 





a while and we’ll be givin’ you more 
at other times.” 

Then Kennedy and his comrades 
rode away. 


D OLORES FOSTER grew into a 
beautiful woman. She was con- 
sidered the most lovely woman in 
Loboville, and many were her suit- 
ors. The small holdings of her fath- 
er had been leased to an oil com- 
pany and the profits had made her 
wealthy. But still she remembered 
the cow punchers from the Triple-X 
who told her that Old Man Foster 
died a hero’s death fighting outlaws 
in the mountains. 

One night a fight was in progress 
in front of the Ace-in-the-Hole sa- 
loon. Knife Gomez, gambler, had 
been severely beaten and ordered at 
the point of a gun held in the hand 
of Red Kennedy to leave Loboville. 

The crowd gathered and wild ex- 
citement prevailed. Gomez sneered 
like a wolf as Kennedy shook him 
by the neck. There was a poisonous 
look in Kennedy’s eye and his voice, 
sinister with unusual softness, de- 
noted a murderous hate. 

“Listen, pole-cat,” Red said. “I’m 
letting you down easy . . . next time 
you put your foot in Loboville . 
get this straight . . . next time you 
stop in this town, I'll start shooting, 
and I’m reckoned as being a pretty 
sure shot with a six-gun.” 

Knife Gomez knew when he was 
beaten. He sulked from the Ace-in- 
the-Hole saloon and disappeared. 

Bob Jeffries led Kennedy to the 
rear of the saloon. 

“What was the trouble?” asked 
Bob in a confidential tone. 

A dangerous glint was in Ken- 
nedy’s tye. 

“The pole-cat heard about Ol’ 
Man Foster’s death,” Kennedy snap- 
ped as he fingered his six-gun, “and 
he threatened to tell just what hap- 
pened ... . threatened to tell about 
us hangin’ Ol’ Foster,—Ol’ Foster, 
the rustler!” 

Bob Jeffries was silent for a mo- 
ment. 

Then he walked from the room, 
nervously fingering his six-gun. 
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Harr Wagner Honored 


Harr Wagner 


Te serve for a quarter of a cen- - 


tury as president of any organiza- 
tion is something of which any man 
can well be proud. For that length 
of time the Sequoia Club has had 
the efficient and devoted services of 
Mr. Harr Wagner as its president. 


The event was celebrated on the eve- 
ning of March 19 with a banquet 
and speeches in the club rooms in 
San Francisco. Coupled with the 
quarter century anniversary, honor 
was paid Mr. Wagner, the occasion 
being his 75th birthday. This double 
event drew a crowded house of club 
members and friends and admirers 


of Mr. Wagner. 


Following the banquet, there was 
a symposium of speeches arranged 
under direction of William E. Mona- 
han, as committee chairman, with 
Arthur H. Chamberlain as _ toast- 
master. The responses were given 
under heading, “Here’s to Harr 
Wagner,” in the following order: 
As Maker of Club History, S. M. 
Haslett, long-time member of the 
club; as Club President, Elliot M. 
Epstein, vice-president; as Host, 
Ethel Whitlock; as Educator, James 
Ferguson; as Friend, Ethel Cotton; 
as Author, Thomas Neunan; as 
Long Time Californian, Frona Eunice 


Overland Monthly 


Wait Colburn; as Editor, Vaughan 
MacCaughey; as Publisher, Sam G. 
Mortland; as Harr Wagner—for the 
membership, William E. Monahan. 
Ella Sterling Mighels (Aurora Es- 
meralda) graciously acknowledged 
introduction by the toastmaster. 

Mr. Monahan presented to Presi- 
dent Wagner, or behalf of the club 
and in recognition of his long and 
valuable services, a gold chain and 
fob, the latter embossed with a 
Sequoia tree and on the reverse, a 
suitable inscription. Response by Mr. 
Wagner was in his characteristically 
graceful and modest manner. Mr. 
Wagner was the recipient of other 
handsome and useful gifts and also 
a huge birthday cake from the Cali- 
fornia Club, and one from the Se- 
quoia Club, both bearing birthday 
candles. Both cakes were cut by Mr. 
Wagner with due ceremony and dis- 
tributed to the many guests. Danc- 
ing until a late hour followed. 

Mrs. John Bean served on the 
Committee on Decoration. 

Many greetings and telegrams 
from notable people were received 
and read during the dinner. 





ened Davy’s dull eyes. “Nay, it 
won’t be lang doon there.” 

Oh, the fear that gnawed at Mar- 
garet’s heart, and overwhelmed her 
entirely when Glaister knocked at 
her door, next time. In a panic, she 
locked the door and talked aloud to 
herself, “He means to kill Jaimie 
and then destroy me!” So, through 
the long hours of the day. 

Jaimie knew, too, and fretted. 
“Tha’s ben listenin’ ta the wag uv 
foolish oald women,” he soothed 
her. “Tha must stay oot o’ hearin’ 
o’ them. Oot side a’ wurrkin’ the 
smithern oot a’ his men, Glaister 
doon noa killin’. Tha is bloomin’ 
silly cry-baby, rose girl.” 

“He’s a power o’ darkness,” she 
retorted, and pleaded, “Dooan’t go 
doon in 17 amore from today.” 

“Git a holdt a’ your nerves, bon- 
nie, nor the bairn’ll ha noa sinse.” 

“I have naught ta do with a bairn, 


The Black Geordie 


(From page 146) 


Jaimie, so dooan’t git yourself dis- 
appointed on that.” 


IV 
E left her with a teasing laugh. 

HH The sea was somber, and heavy 
clouds scowled low over the water 
while the breakers rolled anvxiously 
in. Listlessly, Margaret gazed far 
out. Below that brooding sea Jaimie 
toiled and fought back the seeping 
water. Suddenly the sun _ broke 
through. It seemed to push the 
black clouds off the horizon. Now 
the sea smiled with irridescent blue. 
Ships and little fishing smacks took 
on a new identity, springing to life 
with light and color. Life on the 
bay took motion like a_ brilliant, 
flickering panorama. 

It was then that Margaret heard 
the whistles at the mine. 

“An explosion an’ cave-in doon in 
oald 17.” 

“Ennywan hurrt?” 


“Aye! Aye!” 

Darkness closed in on her. Her 
Jaimie was gone! Then excited 
voices seemingly far away, halloa- 
ing. 

“Hoo’s hurrt? McCaughey? ’E 
was doon there?” 


“Nay. Nay. Nair McCaughey but 


the bullyin’ divil hisself—tha Black 


Geordie! The Black Geordie’s spoilt. 
He'll lash noa mair!” the crowd 
echoed. 

Someone shook Mragaret, and 
said, “Jaimie sends up wurrd ’e’s 
safe an’ not hurrt enny. ’Ee got 
Glaister up to First Aid Station, an’ 
tha drill team’s feightin’ tha gas in 
tha pit. Glaister’s blown to blithers, 
but tha doctors say ’e’ll live!” 

“And wat o’ Davy?” 

“Davy doon there? I nair a wurrd 
°” him.” 

He was doon there!” Margaret 
declared positively. 

(Read further on page 150) 
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Nomads of The Southwest 
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N elderly man set up his camp 
A beside ours in the county 
free camp at Lakeside, Cali- 
fornia. It was a model equipment. 
Ford coupe. Brown umbrella tent. 
Gasoline stove and oven. Folding 
cot bed. Gasoline lantern. High- 
backed folding camp chair. Folding 
table. Aluminum cooking utensils, 
and a big tarpaulin that covered 
the car and extended over to the 
roof of the tent, providing the pro- 
tection of a double roof for all kinds 
of weather. 

On a wire stretched from two 
lower limbs on the shady side of a 
wide-spreading pepper tree were 
three thick canvas coolers. One con- 
tained a bottle of fresh milk, an- 
other canned milk, the third a jar 
of butter. A canteen hung on a limb 
close by. By wetting the sacks morn- 
ing and evening he kept things cold. 


Everything he had was for one 
person only. A small meat chopper, 
waterless cooker in which he could 
cook an entire meal, including des- 
sert, a muffin, a pie tin for biscuit 
or pie and a toaster. It was one of 
the most complete, miniature equip- 
ments I had seen. He was mighty 
proud of it. 


“You know, lady,” he said, “times 
have changed. Today, a man’s tent 
is his home.” I have a married 
daughter in San Diego. She wants 
me to live with her. I do visit her 
occasionally,” he smiled, “but I. al- 
ways pitch my camp in the back yard 
and keep house like I’m doing now. 
And ... I’m always welcome.” 

The number of men of all ages 
one meets on the Rainbow Trail is 
increasing year by year. Some are 
independent financially and have 
factory built house cars, luxuriously 
furnished; others are what we know 
as Tin Can Tramps, earning their 
living as they go. The number of 
these modern nomads is vast and 
constantly increasing. 

Some of the men are over sixty. 
Many of them have a dog or cat for 
company. They are optimists chas- 
ing the gold on the Rainbow Bridge. 
There is a freedom and independ- 
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ence in their nomadic existence that 
they would not find as unwelcome 
guests or helpless dependents at the 


fireside of their relatives. 


The mild climate of Southern 
California during the winter months 
favors this mode of living. The 
counties throughout the state have 
set aside certain tracts of land ad- 
jacent to the main highways called 
county free parks. They have shade 
and water. Some have caretakers ap- 
pointed by the counties who keep 
the parks in a sanitary condition and 
conduct small stores for the con- 
venience of the traveling public. 
Motorists can remain as long as 
they please. 

There is a friendliness among the 
Brothers of the Trail that is truly 
admirable. If one has difficulty in 
starting their car or is overhauling 
it there are always willing hands to 
help. Evenings they gather around 
the campfire, swap yarns and give 
the latest news of other nomads 
they have met. 

Most of these men work part of 
the time during the fruit season or 
doing odd jobs. Some have a little 
business. For instance, one old man 
in a tiny house car, equipped with a 
radio, files saws; another sells silver 
polish; another makes key checks. 
One sells small flags on holidays. A 
young man and his wife make willow 
baskets. A consumptive World War 
veteran makes willow baskets; his 
wife makes paper dolls. They all 
have a way of getting by, and gladly 
share what they have with those less 
fortunate. 


They all have their hobbies, too. 
One likes to hunt, another to fish. 
Another goes prospecting up side 
canyons or out on the desert. An 
old doctor hikes long distances in 
the hills. 

Those who cannot afford automo- 
biles have other ways of traveling. 
We met an old man pushing a two- 
wheeled cart containing his few 
belongings. Another pulled a small 
express wagon. Yesterday we passed 


a long-whiskered patriarch marching 
along beside a shaggy burro pulling 
a two-wheeled cart piled high with 
odds and ends. An old prospector. 

The man who displayed the great- 
est ingenuity rode a bicycle. He 
camped beside us. He unfastened a 
roll from under the seat. It was a 
tiny tent, a blanket and two brass 
rods: He fitted the rods into slots 
on the frame, dropped the tent over 
the bicycle and nailed the canvas to 
the ground, leaving the rear end of 
the tent open. From a box fastened 
to the handle bars he took two 
loaves of bread, cheese, hamburger 
and a can of fish. Out of these he 
made thirty sandwiches, which he 
put back into the box. 

In the morning he crawled out, 
ate a sandwich, rolled up his tent 
and blanket and tied them behind 
the seat, waved to us and disap- 
peared. At noon we overtook him— 
18 miles away. 

We have ben traveling for the 
last four years through California, 
Arizona and Nevada. We have slept 
under giant redwood trees; on the 
banks of clear brooks where the deer 
came down to drink; under the whis- 
pering pines, big oaks, spicy peppers, 
tall palms and fragrant eucalyptus; 
on lofty mountain peaks and down 
by the Salton Sea 200 feet below sea 
level; in auto camps, among gro- 
tesque mud buttes and painted 
deserts. Always something new to 
interest us. 

It’s a great life! 





HERE will appear soon the re- 
Vietied “Union List of Periodicals 
in the Libraries of Southern Cali- 
fornia.” This is an alphabetical 
catalogue of general periodicals and 
technical and business magazines to 
be found in the libraries of South- 
ern California. The book is the re- 
sult of the combined efforts of all 
these libraries; the new edition in- 
cludes more than 5000 titles, and 
will sell for $5.00. Mildred E. 
Schear is chairman, Union List 
Committee, 740 S. Olive St., Los 
Angeles. 
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Overland Monthly 


The Black Geordie 


“He wa’ na’ brung ta tha Aid 
Station,” they informed her. 

“Are quite certain Jaimie’s safe 
. then?” she pleaded again. 

“©’ that there’s noa doot, sence 
he hisself seint up tha message ta 
tha.” 

Miners, their wives, children and 
dogs ran pell-mell down the street 
toward the shaft. The commotion 
was too much for Margaret. She 
sank limply against a post of her 
stoop, oblivious to everything about 
her until a mud-caked Jaimie stum- 
bled his way through the old creak- 
ing gate. 

“Jaimie.” 

He wiped a trembling hand across 
his dripping forehead and declared, 
“God! It was terrific!” 


Margaret put her arm across his 
shoulder and wiped the gritty coal 
dust from his red-fringed eyes. 

“But ye air alive, Jaimie!” she 
cried in grateful exultation. 

“Because I was in 18 whin the 
blast went offen!” 

“An’ whir was Davy? Whir is 
Davy?” Margaret demanded. 

“Kilt!” Jaimie answered stoically, 
through a dry and aching throat. 

Margaret began to sob. Jaimie 
looked about him to see if any one 
was within earshot. Then he said, 
“Bonnie! Davy wilt it so. It was noa 
accident!” 

“Noa accident?” She opened her 
blue eyes wide. 

“Nair. I'll tell tha. Davy puttered 
doon there last evenin’ after I came 
up. He was thir afore me this morn- 
in’, adiggin’ in a little black cove by 
hisself. Each mornin’ prompt at tin 
o’clock tha great Caesar Glaister 
meaked a inspectshun an’ cussin’ 
tour o’ 17. This mornin’ a few 
minutes toa tin, Davy yells owt his 
lamp ain’t wurrkin’ an’ ast me ta run 
through to 18 near tha skip shaft 
an’ git him another lamp. He’s 
crampt in whir he’s drillin’ an’ it’s 
easy for me, wit me two gud legs, he 
says—” 

“Twas so harrd for Davy ta git 

” ° 
up,” Margaret sympathized. 

“’Niver can I do an easier wan 
for tha, Davy,’ I sed an’ start outten 


(From page 148) 


tha tunnel, wantin’ ta git back afore 
tha arrival o’ Glaister. Just as I 
meaks the turn Davy yells, ‘I been 
a babby too lang. It'll be gud for 
everywan but best o’ all for tha an’ 
Margaret.’ ‘Wat?’ said I. ‘Evirythin’ 
said he. ‘Hurry alang!’ 

“I rounded the bend an’ just thin 
heeard Glaister git owt o’ the skip. 
I hurrit ta tha shelf for tha lamp 
not keerin’ for tha extra dressin’ I 
knew he’d be chippin’ in ta me—” 

“The beast, tha black beast—” 
blazed Margaret. “Did tha temper 
o’ him set off tha dynamite?” 

“I just picked up tha lamp,” 
Jaimie continued, “whin tha earth 
seemed ta tie herself up in a knot 
under my fut,—an’ bang goes a tur- 
rible explosion! Smoke an’ dust an’ 
gas comes a rippin’ owtten 17.” 

“Hivenly Father!” 

“I waits a minute for tha air ta 
clear—thin yellin’ at thim wurrkin 
in 18, I ran around tha bend an’ 
doon into oald 17—” Jaimie con- 
tinued dramatically. “It was oarful! 
Flyin’ dust, gas, water. Davy blowd 
ta atoms an’ Glaister, half-burried 
*neath a ton o’ durrt a-yellin’ like 
tha big cowardt he is. I couldna 
find a shovel in that hell an’ tha gas 
was gettin’ me. I runs back to 18 
screachin’ for gas masks and shovels. 
Davy’s blast opened up another 
oald tunnel under there full o’ gas. 
By this time tha drill teain was doon. 
Whin we got back Glaister was 
quieter. Tha gas all but had him. 
And tha floodin’ water couldta soon 
drowndt him.” 

“An’ tha drill team got him owt 
alive?” Margaret urged. 

“Alive—yea,” Jaimie conceded, 
“but niver tha same Glaister that 
came doon tha shaft. Only tha part 
o’ a man we carried owt. Wan leg is 
gone, bonnie. His face is peppered 
wit black coal splinters like a tat- 
tooed Indian. The fella is hand- 
some noa longer. His back is hurrt. 
Wan mangled arm look faer ta be 
paralyzed. Whin he gits owt agean 
he'll be a sight for crows ta laugh 
at. Aye, tha water’n powder an’ rocks 
an’ gas thresht him. Davy spoilt tha 
bully’s body but God spared his 


mind.” 


“I’m glad o’ that,” Margaret de- 
cided. “He deserves ta have his full 
senses ta dwell on his black past. 
Ah, who’s more desarvin’ o‘ a ‘long 
death’ than that Neero! Aputtin’ 
Davy doon in 17 was too much!” 

“They say he’s treated eithers 
even worse, Margaret. They heave 
it he’s been cruel ta young girls,” 
Jaimie exploded. “He meade fun o’ 
tha cripples an’ hated tha sight o’ 
Davy—an’ why? Davy was hurrt 
before Glaister came, it was nair his 
accident. Well, he’ll be Sultan no 
longer, but tha worm that he always 
was. Whin he comes a crutchin’ 
doon tha street tha brats’ll spit at 
him; they’ve always wanted ta. Tha 
miners’ll cuss him ta his face an’ 
the dawgs bark at him. An’ the AI- 
mighty knows ’tis his desarts.” 

Margaret nodded her head. She 
held no brief with this. 

Jaimie arose stiffly but valiantly. 
“A new superintendent, Margaret. 
Back in oald safe Tunnel 12. A new 
cap, bonnie, a new drill an’ hoo was 
it sed, ‘All’s well wit tha wurrldt— 
aye?” 

For a second Margaret did not 
answer. Her blue eyes were follow- 
ing the far-reaching ripple of the 
sun-lit sea, a requiem in her heart 
and her mind travelling for a second 
with the intrepid spirit of Davy. 
God smile on his loyal, martyr soul. 

After another second she arose, 
too, and breathed, “Aye, aye, Jaimie, 
all’s well—all’s well iverywhere.” 





World Federation of Education 
Associations 


HE Fourth Biennial Conference 

of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations will be held in 
Colorado July 27th.to August 2nd. 
Extensive preparations are now go- 
ing forward for the meeting. Follow- 
ing as it does, the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, many eastern 
visitors will prolong their stay on 
the Coast and start on the return 
eastern trip in time for the Denver 
conference. Dr. Augustus O. Thom- 
as is president; Charles H. Williams, 
Columbia, Mo., is secretary. 
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The Mountain Play On Tamalpais 


“eeHE TRAIL OF THE PAD- 

Tres” an original play written 
for the Mountain, by Frederic Stu- 
art Smith, has been chosen as the 
vehicle for the 1931 production by 
the Mountain Play Association, and 
will be given in the amphitheatre on 
Mount Tamalpais, Sunday, May 24. 


Based on actual happenings in 
early California history, “The Trail 
of the Padres” is aptly suited to 
production on the mountain, not 
only because of its romantic and 
colorful background but also for 
the fact that the author, long famil- 
iar with the physical aspects of the 
Mountain Theatre, has planned his 
play particularly for this unique 
setting. 

The story is one of young love, 
in old California, a tale of romance 
and adventure, replete with the 
pageantry of fiesta and village folk 
dance and affording opportunity for 


brilliant costuming and the interpo- 
lation of incidental entertainment 
features. 

Everett Glass of Berkeley, whose 
work as a director is well known on 
the west coast, has been chosen to 
direct “The Trail of the Padres,” 
and is now engaged in selecting a 
cast. 

The costuming of the piece has 
been given careful thought and, in 
order that the players may be 
dressed in entire accordance with 
the period, special costumes are 
now being made, under the direc- 
tion of the author. 

“The Trail of the Padres” is the 
18th annual production to be given 
on the Mountain. The Mountain 
Play Association is composed of a 
group of out-of-door enthusiasts, 
whose plan is the development and 
perpetual enjoyment of the vast 
natural resources for pleasure which 
California offers her people. 


Annually some 7000 persons 
climb the slopes of Mount Tamal- 
pais for the Mountain Play. The 
occasion calls for an all day outing, 
picnic clothes and lunch baskets. 
The audience gathers from all parts 
of the bay district by way of the 
early morning ferries for Sausalito, 
and climbs on foot or by motor to 
the site of the theatre in time for 
the performance in the early after- 
noon. 

The Mountain Play is the work 
of a group of amateurs, who long 
ago discovered the acoustic proper- 
ties of the amphitheatre on Tamal- 
pais. The site of the theatre is 
owned by this group through a deed 
of gift from the late Congressman 
William E. Kent of Marin County. 
R. F. O’Rourke is president of the 
association and Mrs. D. E. F. Eas- 
ton is secretary and treasurer. 





“Bread! Bread! Bread!” was the 


cry of every child. 

I wish to speak of another of the 
relief parties from Sutter’s Fort, for 
in the experience of this relief party 
was typified the dauntless spirit, the 
undying courage and fortitude and 
the Christian soul of the Pioneer 
Mother of California. The second 
relief party was under James F. 
Reed, with nine volunteers, carrying 
1700 pounds of flour and the dried 
beef of five cattle. They started 
from Johnson’s rancho, about 40 
miles from Sutter’s Fort on the way 
to the mountains, on February 22, 
and reached Donner lake March 1. 
On the 3rd they started on the re- 
turn with Mr. and Mrs. Breen, their 
five children, nine other children 
and Mrs. Graves, 17 in all. Many of 
the younger children had to be car- 
tied and all were weak and emaci- 
ated. 

On the evening of the second day 
they had reached the lower end of 
Summit valley when a furious storm 
burst upon them. Their provisions 
were exhausted and when they 


The Donner Party 


(From page 136) 


reached a cache a few miles further 
on ,where food had been left, they 
found it destroyed by wild animals. 
At this point the storm was so fierce 
they could not proceed. For several 
days the storm raged and it required 
the utmost exertion of the men to 
keep a fire alive and protect the chil- 
dren with a wall made of boughs. 
Mrs. Graves and her little son and 
the boy, Isaac Donner, died from 
exhaustion the first night. The men 
realized that unless they could get 
help all would perish. They could 
not carry all the children through 
the deep snow, but they started with 
three, leaving in the desolate camp 
in Summit valley, Patrick Breen, a 
feeble man worn to a skeleton, his 
wife Margaret and nine children— 
two being nursing infants. 

There was no food save a few 
seeds tied in bits of cloth, a few 
lumps of loaf sugar saved for the 
babies, and a little tea. Mrs. Breen 
waited on all and attended all. She 
fed the babies on snow water and 
sugar, and when she found a child 


sunken and speechless, she broke 
with her teeth a morsel of sugar and 
put it between his lips. She watched 
by night and day, gathered wood 
and kept up the fire to prevent them 
freezing. The fire melted the snow 
until it was on the bare ground, 20 
feet below the surface. By great ex- 
ertion she got all the helpless little 
ones within this snow pit where they 
would be sheltered and constructed 
a ladder from a tree top by which 
to ascend and descend. Above, on 
the snow, lay the bodies of the dead. 
Eight days passed with Margaret 
Breen, her husband, and these nine 
children within and near this cavern 
of snow. On the ninth day she as- 
cended to the surface for her daily 
supply of wood. Human endurance 
had reached its limit. She felt that 
succor must arrive that day. She 
descended to the helpless little ones 
and together they knelt in prayer. 
Then she climbed again from the 
pit to resume her watch for the 
hoped relief. She was so faint and 
weak from starvation that her brain 


(Read further on page 159) 
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Mexican Immigration 


(From page 139) 


with industry in the employment of 
relatively high-priced labor, the 
farmer found himself, to put it 
plainly, in one more devil of a 
pickle. He has been caught between 
the millstones of international com- 
petition; and has been singularly un- 
lucky in that the only ways in which 
a willing government could aid him 
have been methods against our tra- 
ditional policies. 

The government could aid the 
farmer in two ways: (1) by outright 
subsidy; and (2) by indirect sub- 
sidy. The first could comprise giving 
each farmer a certain amount of 
money each year, preferably in the 
beginning of the growing season. 
The second could comprise a con- 
siderable extension of the province 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
allowing it to farm actually rather 
than experimentally. This would en- 
tail the employment of many thou- 
sands of poor individual farmers, 
who cannot survive under the ad- 
verse circumstances of our protec- 
tive system, and at the same time 
the products thus grown could be 
distributed free in the form of seed 
to every farmer throughout the land 
—so much seed given for each acre 
ready for cultivation. Fertilizer could 
also be distributed free. This aid 
would enable the farmer to sell his 
surplus at a profit in the cheap 
world market. As conditions are 
now—and have been for sometime 
past—he is forced to buy in a closed 
market and sell in a world market. 
As a consequence, farmers have mi- 
grated to the city in ever increasing 
numbers, only to complicate our un- 
employment situation in times of in- 
dustrial depression such as the pres- 
ent. 

Their farms are idle, and they— 
or those they have displaced in man- 
ufacturing industries—are also idle, 
in part because of the fact that we 
have put a premium on industrial 
labor without an equivalent prem- 
ium on farm labor. The country is 
full of once-efficient farms now 
growing weeds. Take New England, 
for instance; and I know one county 
in Texas that is literally dotted with 
abandoned farm-houses, the few 
farmers having the courage (or the 


lack of courage) to remain, being 
on the point of starvation. 


IV. 


N this discussion of the farm prob- 
lem, I may seem to have deviated 
from the main subject of Mexican 
immigration. I have found, however, 
that the quota question not only is 
linked directly with the farm prob- 
lem, in that the growers of the 
Southwest and West demand Mexi- 
can labor, but also indirectly, in that 
the crux of both questions seems 
essentially the same, namely: will 
our government extend its protec- 
tion to lines of work outside of man- 
ufacturing? 

Labor calls for such protection 
in the form of restriction of immi- 
gration. The worker proposed an 
artificial limitation of European and 
Asiatic competitive labor. The pro- 
posal was accepted in the passage of 
our Chinese exclusion law and 
Quota Act of 1924. But immigration 
proved to be a hundred-headed 
snake; kill one head and ten others 
seem to spring up in its place. No 
sooner did we stop the excessive 
legal importation of Asiatic and 
European labor, than alien smug- 
gling on a gigantic scale began, and 
Mexicans began pouring over our 
Southern boundary in an unceasing 
flood. 

In 1922 our Border Patrol was es- 
tablished. At first it was a mere 
creature of the Labor Department, 
without Congressional authority, 
subject to being obliterated at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Ex-soldiers and cow- 
boys formed in the main its comple- 
ment, green uniforms with leggings 
and Sam Browne belt that is so fa- 
miliar to travelers on the border to- 
day was adopted. Officials, of the 
highest character were appointed 
who would tolerate no bribery or 
chicanery of any sort. As a conse- 
quence of the pride taken in its or- 
ganization and personnel, it now 
has, in these times of reputed official 
inefficiency and corruption, an envi- 
able record of upright performance 
of duty equalled only in this hemi- 
sphere by the Northwest Mounted 
Police. Through its untiring zeal, 
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the smuggling of aliens across our 
borders has been reduced to a very 
small minimum. 

But although the illegal influx 
of workers was halted by the depart- 
ment charged to look after the inter- 
ests of labor, the legal flow of im- 
migration continued unchecked. We 
had merely exchanged the peasant 
of Central and Southern Europe for 
the peon of Mexico. 

Labor, at last, awoke to this fact 
and demanded restriction of the 
Mexican influx. 

Despite much thought to the con- 
trary, I am of the opinion that our 
government is still run for and by 
the majority of the people. For the 
simple reason that labor and the 
united groups advocating better cit- 
izenship stock comprise the majority 
of the voters, restriction of Mexican 
immigration is inevitable; indeed, it 
is the only course fair to labor that 
we can take under our protective 
system. Therefore, the question, it 
seems to me, is not, shall we restrict, 


* but rather, how shall we restrict? 


The first and most definite me- 
thod is, of course the quota. But as 
has been seen, if we pass quota leg- 
islation, in order not to discriminate. 
against Mexico, or Latin America, 
we must make the legislation appli- 
cable to all countries in this hemi- 
sphere, which includes Canada. Ca- 
nadians are practically the same 
stock as that of most Americans, 
and have about the same standard 
of living. Furthermore, Canadian 
labor tends to stay at home rather 
than search for greater pastures on 
the other side of the fence. Canad- 
ian restriction, therefore, is neither 
needed nor demanded by those 
clamoring for quotas. 

We would seriously damage our 
international relations, not only with 
Canada but with the whole of Latin 
America, if we enacted a law at this 
late date, setting a rigid limit on im- 
migration from our neighbors of 
this hemisphere. Our pan-American- 
ism is already being assailed to the 
right and left on this continent as 
a mere instrument of commercialism 
which means nothing to us except 
where our own exclusive interests 
are concerned. Immediately upon 
the passage of such a quota, the 
papers of the 22 other nations of 
the two Americas would break out 
in violent denunciations. Our isola- 

(Read further on page 154) 
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Books and Writers 





THE BOOK OF ROBERTS—With a 
Foreword by Basil King, an Intimate 
of Their Haunts—By Lloyd Roberts. 


Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada. 


«4p HE BOOK OF ROBERTS” should 
Te- placed upon the list of essays 
which are exquisitely written and 
worth while in themselves, aside from the 
biographical interest which they bear. 
Lloyd Roberts, son of Charles G. D. 
Roberts, leading Canadian poet, novelist, 
historian, best known in the United States 
as the author of-stories of animal life, 
is a poet in his own right. The poem 
“Shadows” preceding the essays is quoted 
in part: 


“Dear yesterdays, 

I love you, love you still, 

For all your foolish ways 

And headlong will; 

Your laughter, and your tears 
Cling to the years, 

Your whisperings 

Are ever in my ears.” 


His style is delicate, whimsical, im- 


pressive by its sincerity, as well as its 


beauty of phrase and thought. The at- 
mosphere of “Old King’s College’ and 
College Woods permeates the boyhood 
memoriés surrounding his family as his 
father was for ten years a Professor of 
Literature there. 

The essay “My Father” is among the 
finest. “We not only loved our Pap tre- 
mendously,” he says, “but also respected 
him, a rarer emotion. . . We were sure 
that he possessed no frailties; he never 
lost his temper, or grumped, or nagged, 
or talked loud, or swore, or did any of 
the things that lesser mortals did. . . If 
a lion had attacked us he would have 
dispatched it with bare hands. . . I fear 
that we loved him as children are sup- 
posed to love God.” 

Bliss Carman, cousin to Charles G. D. 
Roberts, was known to the children of 
the family as “Uncle,” which was a 
purely honorary title. “He stalked into 
our home,’” says the essay, “like an 
etherealized Lincoln —huge, gray and 
quiet—made droll remarks at long inter- 
vals, now and then smiled with his eyes, 
and lived in the study. . . His bulk was 
there, his true self haunted some half- 
mystic realm between Arcady and Acadie. 
. . One day another poet arrived, who in 
no wise resembled the first—was quite an 
antithesis in fact. He was broad, black 
and bearded; he roared in the gale of his 
own exuberance; he was inevitable as the 
other was elusive.” Thus is the reader in- 
troduced to Richard Hovey, co-author 
with Bliss Carman of the three volumes 
of “Poems of Vagabondia.” 

Ten years later Lloyd Roberts was in 
New York sharing a studio with his father, 


and Bliss Carman was in a studio down 
the hall. “When Blissy would stalk into 
our studio, with his head in a nimbus, 
his great feet in bath slippers, his Demos- 
thenes robe about him, a long damp 
manuscript trailing from his fingers, I 
too, would crouch on Mount Olympus 
and watch some immortal lyric being laid 
on the lap of the Gods.” 

Tributes to his grandfather, who was 
a loved and revered rector, his grand- 
mother, his “Uncle Theodore,” also a 
poet, and at present editor of a Canadian 
poetry magazine, his beloved “Aunt 
Jean,” also a poet and writer, follow. 

One overhears the games, and merry- 
making at the “gathering of the Clans,” 
sometimes at home, sometimes around the 
camp-fire, and stops to listen to the sing- 
ing of old songs beloved on both sides of 
the imaginary line which separates the 
States from Canada. 

Some of the most beautiful word pic- 
tures are found in the three sketches of 
the author’s present home, “Low Eaves,” 
in “Autumn,” in “Winter” and in “Sum- 
mer.” The book is dedicated to his daugh- 
ter Patricia. 

—Lotus J. Costigan. 


THREATENING SHADOWS-— By 
Victor Vecki. The Stratford Company. 
262 pp. Price $2.50. 

R. VICTOR VECKI, of San Fran- 

D cisco, has written several medical 

books and a number of treatises for 
medical journals, but he has long desired 

to reach a larger reading public and im- 

part to them something about glaucoma, 

an insidious disease of the eye that comes 
stealthily, impairing vision, until ulti- 
mately the patient sees nothing. As Nemir 
expresses it in the book: “My eyes are 
fine, thank you; the only trouble is that 

I cannot see.” 

Threatening Shadows was written last 
year while Dr. Vecki was en route to San 
Francisco from Belgium via the Panama 
Canal. This book might also be titled, 
“The Love Affairs of Dr. Nemir,” since 
they make the story. Dr. Ivan Nemir, a 
man of many “affairs,” is separated from 
his wife and adrift from the Catholic 
Church, when Victoria enters his office 
and his life. Now the doctor was about to 
keep his daily tryst with a beautiful sun- 
set out on Ocean Beach, when the con- 
vent-bred girl came in for repairs to her 
ribs . . . the nurse took the girl into the 
dressing room and placed her upon the 
surgical table, where the doctor found 
her when he came in to make the exam- 
ination. Victoria and Dr. Nemir become 
lovers, but of course there were obstacles 
and Victoria, remembering the teachings 
of the mother church, leaves him; they 
are firially reunited after a series of ex- 
citing incidents which remove some of 
the obstacles. Victoria is moved to pity 


by news of Dr. Nemir’s impending blind- 
ness and hurries back to him with these 
words: “Heaven itself gave me a sign. I 
now see clearly I am yours forever. 
Where you go, I go.” 

In December, 1931, Dr. Vecki will 
celebrate his fifty years of medical prac- 
tice, and almost forty of these years in 
San Francisco. 


—Grace T. Hadley. 


LIGHT -HORSE HARRY LEE — By 
Thomas Boyd. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 344 pp. Price $3.50. 


HE name of General Robert E. Lee is 
T wet known to every schol child but 

under the title of Light-Horse Harry 
Lee, the father of Robert E. Lee is pre- 
sented by the author in a vivid picture, 
together with a fascinating panorama of 
stirring colonial days. Chapter headings 
are very stimulating, “The Walls Come 
Tumbling Down,” “The Legion Rides to 
Georgia,” “From Ninety-six to York- 
town,” “The Dramatic Sixth Congress.” 
Lee married his cousin Matilda of Strat- 
ford on the Potomac and became a gen- 
tleman farmer, occupied with fields, fish- 
eries, mills. 

Meanwhile the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain had been signed and Gen- 
eral Washington returned to his Mount 
Vernon plantation, where Henry and and 
Matilda sometimes visited him. Later he 
lost Matilda and on June 18, 1793, he 
married Ann Hill Carter, whose fifth 
child was to become the famous Robert 
E. Lee. 

Light-Horse Harry was elected to Con- 
gress and he took Ann with him to Phila- 
delphia, where they settled themselves in 
rooms close to John Marshall. However, 
when Lee took his seat in the House, his 
interest in general public affairs was 
pushed aside by news of the death of 
Washington, which to him was a per- 
sonal tragedy. He sat down at once and 
wrote a set of resolutions embodying 
those famous words that are so glibly 
recited by school children,—‘“First in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” Henry Lee was a 
good soldier, a devoted friend and he 
could pen immortal words, but he was 
not a successful business man. His Con- 
gressional term ended in the spring of 
1801 and Robert Morris, who owed him 
well over $40,000, was unable to pay him 
any of the sum, so in the following year, 
Light-Horse Harry could not meet a debt 
of $15,000; angry creditors increased in 
number . . . that he would ever regain 
anything from investments he had made 
seemed unlikely, and he became more 
and more involved. Ann Hill was griev- 
ing over the death of her father and the 
illness of a dearly loved sister, when on 

(Read further on page 159) 
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Exhibit of Western Writings 





UNIQUE feature of the 

meeting of the Inland Empire 

Council of English in Spo- 
kane, Washington, April 8, 9 and 
10, was an exhibit of Western writ- 
ings. The books for the most part 
were very recent, in fact, one vol- 
ume, an anthology of Northwest 
verse and poetry, by H. G. Merriam 
of Missoula, Montana, arrived fresh 
from the press the day of the ex- 
hibit. The display consisted of some 
200 volumes of novels, short stories, 
drama, essays, poetry, criticism, and 
some books of history and biog- 
raphy. In addition there was an 
attractive exhibit of copies of some 
eleven magazines from Western 
publishers. 

The exhibit which was mainly 
from the four Northwest States, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Wash- 
ington received much favorable 
comment. 

“Do you know that is a fine idea,” 
commented a Spokane librarian, 
“The Northwest writers have needed 


tion policy cannot be carried into our 
relations on this hemisphere. 

Our neighbors are our best cus- 
tomers and in the past, at least, have 
been our friends. We must - take 
them into consideration when enact- 
ing legislation which so definitely 
concerns them. We have consistently 
contended that immigration is an in- 
ternal problem, to be settled by each 
nation, without regard to the opin- 
ions or desires of other nations. But 
this, like all other rules of govern- 
mental action, should not be iron- 
bound; when rules traverse common 
sense, it is time they were altered. 

Shall we place a quota on Mexico 
alone? This would, I fear, be almost 
as disastrous in its ultimate conse- 
quence as a general quota for this 
continent. 

Latin-America is so inter-connect- 
ed, socially, economically and even 


BY JEANNETTE E. MALTBY 


recognition. The situation is begin- 
ning to improve.” 

“T never realized that there were 
so many interesting books published 
by Western writers,” declared a 
leading English teacher. 

“This gives us a fine opportunity 
to get acquainted with our own 
writers,” said another. 

Many visitors made list of the 
books. One librarian copied the 
whole group of titles. Where prices 
were not indicated on the books, it 
became necessary to supply them. 

High School students who had 
access to the books while they were 
being accumulated and exhibited 
were particuarly enthusiastic. Many 
came voluntarily during their vacant 
periods to read poetry, history and 
essays. 

By an oversight one book, “Red 
Heroines”, went back to the Caxton 
Press, Idaho, containing a series of 
paper markers placed where inter- 
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quasi-politically that discrimination 
against one link of the chain affects 
every other. I have read editorials 
in Cuban periodicals denouncing our 
tariffs on tomatoes from the far-dis- 
tant Mexican west coast, and thou- 
sands of scathing editorials in Mex- 
ican papers denouncing our inter- 
vention in Nicaragua, as well as an 
occasional article condemning our 
treatment of Santo Domingo, Haiti, 
the Philippines and even Cuba. It 
may seem strange to most Americans 
how anyone can denounce our role 
of protector of Cuba, but the fact 
remains that much of Cuba itself 
and Spanish-America in general 
thinks that we have interfered in 
Cuba’s interior and exterior rela- 
tions to the extent of reducing that 
nation to a mere vassal of Uncle 
Sam. We know, of course, that our 
protection and tutelage has been the 


ested student-readers hoped to con- 
tinue reading after a forced inter- 
ruption. Needless to say this book 
was placed in the school library. 

A young high school girl who was 
assisting at the exhibit asked if she 
might be allowed to take a volume 
of essays, “Black Cherries”, home 
over night, for she was able to read 
only half of the book that forenoon. 
No little amusement was caused by 
the puzzled looks of those who at- 
tempted to examine the dummy of 
“A History of the Pacific North- 
west” by G. W. Fuller, head of the 
Spokane Library staff. Only the 
blurb was accessible as the books 
will not be off the press until May. 

A committee of the Council has 
been appointed to compile an au- 
thentic list of the Northwest writ- 
ings of a high literary level. Mr. H. 
G. Merriam is chairman of this com- 
mittee. There was a request that the 
magazines in this collection be ex- 
hibited in the High School library. 

Apparently the exhibit was worth 
while. 


making of Cuba; but it will not 
harm us to look at the point of view 
of the Little Brother for a change. 

The fact of the matter is, Latin- 
America is utterly weary of our role 
as Big Brother. Those readers who 
know Spanish can peruse any Span- 
ish paper of the 20 Spanish speak- 
ing countries to our South, and the 
proof of this statement will be star- 
ing them in the face. Our neighbors 
question our alleged altruistic mo- 
tives in intervention. Why give them 
one more and definite ground for 
ill-feeling by the passage of a Mex- 


ican quota? 
V. 


|r is my opinion that the restric- 

tion which labor and certain other 
elements demand as a matter of jus- 
tice can be secured by means other 
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than quota legislation. All we need 
do is to apply one law already on 
our statute books, enact a brief 
amendment to one other, and make 
a treaty with the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

Our naturalization laws provide 
that only persons of the black and 
white races may become naturalized 
citizens of the United States; and 
the Quota Act of 1924 provided 
that no person ineligible to citizen- 
ship would be admitted to the 
United States for permanent resi- 
dence. Under the authority of these 
two interlocking provisions, we de- 
bar all members of the brown and 
yellow races. But for some reason, 
we have never applied the law to 
members of the red race, or in other 
words, to the aborigines of the two 
Americas. 

While in Mexico, I pointed out 
these provisions to my immediate 
superior in the Consular Service 
who referred the matter to the De- 
partment of State. No steps, how- 
ever, were taken to apply these laws 
to check the influx of Mexican 
peons, all of whom are eight- or 
nine-tenths Indian and many are of 
100% Indian blood. 

During the debate of the last ses- 
sion of Congress before the House 
Committee on Immigration and Na- 
turalization, the matter was dis- 
cussed, and Chairman Johnson and 
all the members seemed to agree 
that the lowest type of Mexican 
peon would be excluded by merely 
applying these two provisions of ex- 
isting law. At the same time, Mex- 
ico would have no quarrel with such 
discrimination against her peasant 
type of people. Mexico is ruled by 
that part of its population which has 
a percentage of one-half or over of 
Caucasian blood. The members of 
this class, of course, could not be 
debarred as being of the red race. 


In fact, I do not believe the pro- 
visions would need to be applied to 
any but those peons who admit that 
they are wholly of Indian stock. All 
others, those for example who have 
more than one-fourth of white 
blood, could be deemed to be eligi- 
ble to citizenship. Thus the cheaper, 
very ignorant type of laborer would 
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be excluded, without any condemna- 
tion whatever in Latin-American 
opinion. Mexicans themselves do not 
associate with the Indians. “Esos 
Indios!” they say, meaning “those 
Indians!” Of course, the Indian is 
not to blame for his undeveloped 
state, but our own Indian problem 
is difficult enough to solve, without 
complicating the situation by admit- 
ting Mexico’s Indians. 

A second method of cheap labor 
would necessitate the passage of one 
simple law: namely, an amendment 
to that provision of the Act of 1917 
which debarred all aliens who could 
not read. An alien under examina- 
tion should be able not only to read 
but to explain in his own words the 
meaning of a reasonably simple test 
card. 

By way of illustration, note part 
of a typical examination of a peon. 
He is swarthy-featured, stolid and 
so slow-witted as to be not far re- 
moved from an animal in brain 
power. He sits before my desk, in a 
room crowded to overflowing with 
his countrymen. His examination is 
already under way. The Public 
Health Medical Examiner has 
looked him over, given him the first 
bath he has taken in months and 
signed his manifest, while the poor 
man’s mind has not even had time 
to wonder what it is all about. Work- 
ing under pressure, I have been fir- 
ing questions at him in Spanish. It 
usually takes a full minute for the 
import of each question to sink into 
his dull brain. To many queries, he 
replies “Quien yo?” (who— me?), 
just to gain time to think. 

Perhaps, he has a dark-featured 
wife, or rather woman (for they 
often do not marry), sitting on the 
bench behind him with numerous 
dirty children, crying and begging 
for this or that. Or mayhap he has 
left them behind to starve until he 
can send them some money. 

All in all, he is an extremely pa- 
thetic specimen of the human race, 
from our point of view. But after 
dealing with his kind for many 
years, I do not pity them as I did 
at first. All things are relative; this 
poor peon’s life contains no more 
(Read further on page 156) 
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ARGE investors have always 
found good common stocks, if 
bought outright in proper balance 
and diversification, a safe and 
highly profitable holding. This is 
the basic idea of the fixed trust— 
to diversify the investor’s funds 
among a large number of leading 
stocks and then allow principal and 
income to grow with the country. 
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suffering and worries than yours, or 
mine. His troubles are no more real 
and serious from his point of view 
than are ours from our advanced 
state of understanding. Nature has 
protected him by endowing him with 
the stupidity and apparent insensi- 
bility to pain of a mule. He lives a 
life that we left behind many cen- 
turies ago. 

So, I regard him as a mere ma- 
chine, or a clod of clay, to be exam- 
ined. That is the only way to keep 
the horde moving on. I come to the 
reading test and hand him a card 
with a very simple text taken from 
the Bible. All my séntences are short 
and distinct, as to a child. 

“Read that,” I say in Spanish. 
“Read it aloud.” 

He looks at the card blankly for 
a moment. “Read it?” he repeats, as 
though he does not understand. 

Then my meaning dawns upon 
him. He remembers that his brother- 
in-law told him about this queer 
Americano custom of demanding 
Mexicans to read. He takes the card 
and bends over it, studiously. He 
begins to spell the letters one by 
one, with an exasperating slowness. 

The details of the next five or 
ten minutes may be omitted. Suffice 
to say that after so long a time, he 
has managed to pronounce the 
Spanish words of the following se- 
lection from a Psalm: “He shall be 
like a tree, planted by the side of 
rivers of water, which gives forth its 
fruit in its season; his leaf it shall 
not wither, and all that he doeth 
shall prosper”. The foregoing is a 
literal translation: this particular 
Biblical passage I have never read 
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save on an immigration test card. 
The Spanish text is beautiful, flow- 
ing, like real rivers of water. 

I now ask the applicant to tell me - 
what the text describes; for instance: 
“Where is the tree?” 

He favors me with a blank stare. 
He does not have the slightest image 
for a single word he has uttered. He 
merely has pronounced the syllables. 
I waste no further time, for I am 
forced to pass him under the present 
law, even though he obviously is of 
the type that is causing all this 
quota agitation. 

If, on the other hand, he had to 
answer simple questions about the 
text, he could legally be debarred. 
He belongs in Mexico, anyway, not 
in our complex, machine-operated 
scheme of things. 

One other point: We made a 
“Gentlemen’s agreement” with Jap- 
an, and thus effectively damned the 
flow of Japanese immigration to our 
shores; why not a like agreement 
with Mexico? 

The Mexican Immigration Serv- 
ice, a fairly efficient organization, 
now requires all Mexicans to regis- 
ter their intention of departing to 
the United States. The Mexican emi- 
grant must have an_ identification 
card called an afiliacién. It would be 
a simple matter for this Mexican De- 
partment to limit the number of 
these afiliaciénes to a monthly quota. 

An understanding could be 
reached with the Mexican Govern- 
ment without the necessity of resort- 
ing to a treaty, with its attendant 
delay and uncertainty of Senate rati- 
fication. Under international law, 
such simple problems can Se solved 
by a mere executive agreement be- 
tween the two administrative heads 
of government. Such an executive 
agreement would relieve our over- 
worked Department of State from 
the herculean task of administering 
another quota; and even though the 
Mexican officers-did not rigidly en- 
force the agreement, our Immigra- 
tion Service would secure further, 
and selective, restriction, by apply- 
ing the other two means of limita- 
tion: to which I have referred. 

By using these three simple 
means, we should avoid all this 

(Read further on page 159 
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The N. E. A. 


HE Annual Convention of the 

National Education Association 
will be held in Los Angeles, June 
27th to July 3rd. Mr. W. C. Conrad, 
assistant superintendent of Los An- 
geles schools, is chairman of the 
local committee. The general ses- 
sions will be held in Shrine Audi- 
torium. President Willis A. Sutton, 
Secretary J. W. Crabtree, Mr. Har- 
old A. Allen and others of the head- 
quarters staff are leaving no stone 
unturned to make this one of the 
greatest educational meetings ever 
staged. An attendance of 20,000 is 
not unlikely. 

An entertainment feature of par- 
ticular interest to those who attend 
the convention will be the famous 
Mission Play to be offered by the 
hostess city. 

John Steven McGroarty, well 
known author of the play, has pre- 
sented it for many years at San 
Gabriel and has consented to en- 
large the cast with several hundred 
additional persons, and adapt it to 
the natural amphitheatre in Holly- 
wood, which is expected to form an 
unusually colorful setting. This the- 
atre is known throughout the coun- 
try for its “Symphonies Under the 
Stars.” 

Included in the plans for the 
elaborate spectacle are a score of 
horsemen who will ride down the 
hillside to the stage, depicting range 
riders of the Old West. The scenes 
of the pageant are taken from early 
California history. This will be its 
first out-of-door presentation. 

Only members of the National 
Education Association will be admit- 
ted to the play in Hollywood as the 
Bowl will seat but 20,000 persons. 
There will be no charge for admis- 
sion other than the presentation of 
a membership card as the entertain- 
ment is the complimentary gift of 
Los Angeles city teachers. 

Although the Mission Play will 
be the main entertainment feature, 
many other events are now being 
planned. The Shrine Auditorium 
will be the scene of many attractive 
and unusual exhibits showing the 
work of the various departments 
connected with the city school sys- 
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The Leading Book Store West of Chicago 
EVERYTHING MODERN AND STANDARD IN STOCK 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


SS 


The Sather Gate Book Shop 


2271 TELEGRAPH AVE. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 




















LOS ANGELES 


NSHINE*O Fes 
ATISFACTION” MAKE 
THIS HOTEL GROW. & 





No Seasonal Rates - SameAlways! 
Showers-Individual Baths- Tubs 
OnePerson $2 to¢3 - Two$3tosS 

Weekly Rates 
Coffee Shoppe by famous* Pigh Whistle” 
Garage within stone's throw 











——— WwW E. JOHNS TON-DIRECTOR —— 
ADJACENT TO BEAUTIFUL WESTLAKE PARK 



































tem and the crafts learned by chil- 
dren of all ages. 

Those who are planning to attend 
the convention are asked to make 
reservations well in advance in order 
that they may be adequately pro- 
vided for on the opening day. 





SHAKE IT INTO YOUR SHOES 
Makes new or tight shoes feel 
easy. Soothes tired, aching feet 
and stops the pain of corns, 
bunions and calluses. & Foot« 

Ease Walking Doll Free, address 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LE ROY, N. Y. 
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Commercial Drawing 


Earn While You Learn 


This course teaches you how to draw 
“pictures that sell,’’ while learning. E. V. 
Fritsch, Texas, who had completed only 
one-third of the course, writes: “I earn 
$10.00 to $15.00 a day.”” Miss H. Hart- 
leigh, Mass., writes: ‘‘I have made $235.00 
and I’ve only sent in 12 lessons.”’ David 
W. Gould, Maine, wrote, while learning: 
“I made $225.00 on one job.” 





Opportunities Everywhere 
Over 50,000 Buyers of Drawings every- 
where; such as over 4,000 Advertising 
Agencies; 12,000 Large Advertisers; 
2,500 Newspapers; 2,400 Magazines; 
25,000 Printers; 1,100 Book and Music 
Publishers; 700 Photo-Engravers; 3,000 

Department Stores; 5,000 Art Stores. 


Send for Free Book 


Handsomely illustrated free book tells how 
you can learn at home this way. It tells what 
our graduates earn; how they earned while 
learning. Tells of big markets for drawings and 
how our Students’ Service Bureau operates to 
help capable students to sell drawings or obtain 
a position. Carl C. Thompson writes: ‘'Through 
your aid I have been offered 25 different posi- 
tions.” Book is free. No obligation. No salesman 
will call. Mail coupon today. 


“Born” o 
a me: ~=6Washington School of 
markable method Art, Inc. 

has taught many Room 26-G 

who had never 1115 15th St., N. W. 
drawn before. Washington, D. C. 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 26-G 
1115 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me without cost or obligation your 
book, also details of your offer to new students. 


Please write plainly, Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 


Please state age 


Overland Monthly 


League of Western Writers-Fifth 


Annual Convention 


[pees the leadership of Presi- 
dent M. Ellwood Smith, Secre- 
tary A. M. Stephen and Treasurer 
E. A. Lucas, and their associates, the 
fifth annual Convention of the 
League of Western Writers at Van- 
couver, B. C., promises to be a 
worthy successor to those epoch-mak- 
ing meetings that have gone before. 

The convention will be held at 
Hotel Vancouver August 5 to 9, in- 
clusive. The recent League Letter, 
the official Bulletin of the organiza- 
tion, sets forth some of the prelimi- 
nary plans. In the letter, the presi- 
dent embodies one of his character- 
istically optimistic and pithy mes- 
sages and suggests lines of endeavor 
looking forward to development of 
the League. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, chairman 


of the Board of Directors, contri- 
butes a page on previous accom- 
plishments of the organization, with 
a thought as to the function of the 
League and what it might properly 
seek to do. The Letter carries news 
from the various Chapters — Los 
Angeles Chapter, San Francisco, Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria. 
The Bulletin closes with a statement 
regarding the Marketing Bureau, 
the Bureau of Criticism and Notes 
on the coming convention by Arthur 
P. Woollacott. The general officers 
of the League and the Vancouver 
members deserve the hearty support 
of members and other Chapters. 
Undoubtedly there will be a good 
attendance at the Vancouver session 
from the various California Chap- 
ters, as well as from the Pacific 
northwest. 


THE HOMESTEADER 
BY HELEN WILDE ALEXANDER 


HERE they lay, the Prairies, vast stretches of desolation, 

Repellant and forbidding, spurning Man’s consolation, 
Yet compelling, engulfing, a measureless cruel Dark, 
Terrifying as the Sea, barren, dread and stark. 


No Mountains, no Valleys, and no leafy welcoming Trees! 


Menace and treachery lurking in every fitful breeze; 
A lonely colorless unhappy land, pinned to the rim 


Of skies brazen molten brass, defiantly hot and grim. 


In time the wretched acres might glow with the yellow wheat— 
Each golden grain a Promise rich, all my desires to meet: 
But the years were aging spaces, red Lava beds between, 
To wither my Soul, tear from me the beauty Life should mean. 


I could not bear it, and with face pressed to the tent’s thin wall, 
A swooning smothering madness drowned joys I would recall; 


Tears, scalding tears of regret, of longing and bitter pain, 
Fell heavily upon the dust that held them as a stain. 


At last the soft treading shadows of Night, subtle and cool— 
Alluring as the starlight in a limpid mountain pool, 

Or Love, after long absence, whispering of Life, not Death, 

Beneath far strange heavens—then stars were born; I held my breath— 


Forces invisible, stronger than myself, drew me close, 
To lie enraptured of the Prairie Night, till Dawn arose 
In flaming thundering glories I had not known before— 
I ran to meet the Morning, asking God to give no more. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY ACT OF CONGRESS OF 

AUGUST 24, 1912 
of Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, published monthly at San Francisco, 
for April 1, 1931. 
State of California, County of 

San Francisco. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Arthur H. Chamberlain, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business mangers are: 

Publisher, Arthur H. Chamberlain, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Editor, Arthur H. Chamberlain, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Managing Editor, Mabel B. Moffitt, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Business Manager, Mabel B. Moffitt, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereun- 
der the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each in- 
dividual member, must be given). 

Overland Monthly and Out West Maza- 
zine, Consolidated, Inc.,San Francisco, Cal. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Mabel B. Moffitt, San Francisco, Cal. 

James F. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or, holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so 
state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustees is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above 
is (this information is required from daily 
papers only). 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Editor, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

7th day of April, 1931. (Seal) 


MABEL BOGGESS-MOFFITT, 
Notary Public in and for the City and 
County of San Francisco. 


(My commission expires July 31, 1931.) 





DONNER PARTY 


(From page 151) 


whirled and her eyes grew dim, but 
she thought again of her tender 
wards in the pit who had only her 
to rest upon and her nerves grew 
stronger and steadier. She thought 
that in the distance she heard the 
sound of voices, but her eyes were 
blurred and she believed that it must 
be the delusion of an overtaxed 
brain. However, the sound came 
again and she heard the words:— 
“There is Mrs. Breen alive yet. 
Thank God!” At last the relief had 
come. . 

You, who in this peaceful, fav- 
ored land dwell in happy and com- 
fortable homes, think tonight of 
that courageous woman endowed 
with unfaltering hope and faith; 
hemmed in by the winter snows and 
threatened by storms and icy blasts 
and beset by the countless dangers 
of the mountains for nine long days 
and nights; huddled in this cavern 
of snow and gathering to her side 
and to her bosom this brood of nine 
freezing and starving children and 
babes and preserving the life of 
every one. Is she not typical of the 
mother who settled the West, and 
should there not be reared for her 
by the side of the great transconti- 
nental highway now marking the 
trail of the Pioneer, and at the very 
spot where it crosses the summit of 
the Sierra Nevadas, a memorial 
monument,—the bronze figure of a 
young, dauntless, loving, unconquer- 
able Pioneer Mother? 


MEXICAN IMMIGRATION 
(From page 156) 
furor of argument about Mexican 
immigration, legally securing the re- 
sult of a reasonably restrictive quota 
without the necessity of insulting 
our Southern neighbor. Thus we 
would be fair to Mexico, to our fu- 
ture citizenry and to American la- 
bor, all at one and the same time. 
Of course the farmer would still 
be left out in the cold, with half his 
supply of cheap labor gone. To be 
just, we should also extend govern- 
mental aid to the farmer. This prob- 
lem, however, although connected 
with that of immigration, should be 
worked out separately, with a sepa- 
rate set of laws. At the moment of 
this writing, Congress seems to be 
blindly groping for its solution. 
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Great Northern 


Hotel 
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FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 





RAVELERS select the Great North- 
ern for its w 1 1 

ey 4 “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 

environment, attentive 

food and moderate 

\deal hotel, 


400 Newly F —y Rooms $2.50 a 
day and ~. rw > » See ee 00, 
$5,00, , $7. oO and $8.00 


New ‘soa One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 








/—~ —~.239 Post Street 
) ‘San Francisco~~___ 





BOOKS AND WRITERS 


(From page 153) 
January 19, of 1807, Robert Edward Lee 


was born. 
Meanwhile there were numerous court 


orders. for the father of Robert Edward 
on account of his debts, but he was 
either not at home or securely barricaded 
behind closed doors. There is a charming 
story told . . . when Lee was visited by a 
creditor and a deputy sheriff he enter- 
tained them with such “a delightful social 
hour” that “they left without saying a 
word about the writ and the creditor was 
indifferent as to whether he should get 
his pay or not,” but by the spring of 
1809 he surrendered to his creditors and 
became an inmate of the county jail at 
Montrose, where he was as indomitable 
in defeat.as he had been in glory and 
with a sudden triumph he began to write 
his “Memoirs of the War,” to live again 
the breathless days of the Revolution 
when the South had rung with his fame. 
—Grace T. Hadley. 
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SOMEBODY’S LOSS 
YOUR GAIN? 


Bankrupt Stock of 
LADIES’, MEN’S 
and GIRLS’ 


SPORT 
COATS 


$3.15 


Waterproof 
for All 
Outdoor Use 


Through a very for- 
tunate purchase of a 
large stock of “Rain 
or Shine” Sport Coats 
from a large Chicago 
manufacturer, we are 
now able to offer you 
splendid all - weather 
coats at sensational 
savings. 
Here is just the coat 
you need for rainy and 
clear weather. Made of 
Knitted Jersey Cloth 
that is durable, strong 
and absolutely water- 
proof. You can remain 
perfectly dry and com- 
fortable in the severest 
rain storm. Every coat 
is lined with warm 
plaid lining. Truly a 
coat you can be proud 
of at a price you can 
afford to pay. 
MEN’S COATS — Single breasted. Slash 
pockets. Set in sleeves and tabs. Choice 
of Green and Tan colors. 
LADIES’ COATS —Smartly made with 
Raglon shoulders and has all around belt. 
Sleeves also have adjustable belts. Choose 
from these beautiful pastel shades: Tan, 
Grey, Blue and Green. 
GIRLS’ COATS—Styled like ladies’ coats. 
Comes complete with youthful hat match- 
ing cloth of coat. Every girl will enjoy 
wearing this good lookng coat. Colors 
Same as lades’ coats. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or mon- 
ey refunded. Wear your coat for ten 
days. If you are not delighted with its 
smart appearance and its usefulness your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. Send 
for your coat today. Wear it in rain or 
shine at our risk. We know you and your 
friends will go wild about it. Fill in 
coupon below. Be sure to mention size 
and color wanted. 


CUT AND MAIL TODAY 


ARNOLD MAIL ORDER CO., 

716 E,. Pershing Road, Dept. 17 

Chicago, Ulinois. 

Please send me “Rain or 
(how many) 

Sport Coats. 





Shine” 
Name 
Address 


Ladies’ Coat 
......Girls’ Coat 
I enclose $ 
Check. 











Overland Monthly 


American Booksellers Meet 


N outstanding feature of the 

Third Annual Convention of 
Western Division of American Book- 
sellers’ Association, April 23, 24, 25 
in San Francisco, was the brilliant 
dinner and program given by the 
San Francisco Bay Chapter, League 
of Western Writers in honor of the 
Booksellers, at Hotel Bellevue, Fri- 
dav, April 24th. 

The speakers included Mr. Miner 
Chipman who represented the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce; 
Charmian London who spoke of 
Jack London’s growing popularity, 
long after his death, in Europe; Dr. 
Albert Guerard, professor of Eng- 
lish, Stanford University, who made 
a most interesting talk on “Our 
Raw Material, Language,” discuss- 
ing the problem—to what extent is 
literature determined by language. 

He was followed by Dr. Carl 
Holliday, professor of English, 
State College, San Jose, who gave a 
delightful verbal preface to his new 
book, “The Dawn of Literature.” 
Judging by the close attention given 
Dr. Holliday’s talk, his book will be 
awaited with much interest by those 
who desire to delve further into the 
hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt or to 
decipher a cartouche of Khufu. 

Laura Adams Armer, winner of 
Longmans Green Company’s $2,000 
prize for a juvenile story told about 
“Waterless Mountain” and her ex- 
perience among the Navajo Indians 
where she collected material for her 


LEAGUE OF WESTERN 
WRITERS, S. F. CHAPTER 


NNUAL business meeting and 

election of officers of the San 
Francisco Chapter, League of West- 
ern Writers, occurred on the eve- 
ning of Tuesday, April 28th at 
Hotel Bellevue in San Francisco. 
Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: For president, 
Dr. Carl Holliday, professor of 
English, State College of San Jose; 
first vice-president, Miss Eleanor 
Gray; second vice-president, Jessie 
Ross de River; secretary, Grace T. 
Hadley; treasurer, Dr. S. L. Kat- 
zoff; librarian, Miss Anne M. Far- 
rell; historian, Alma Jacobs. 


book. Dr. Eugen Neuhaus, profes- 
sor of art, University of California, 
discussed American art and artists 
with reference to his latest book, 
“The History and Ideals of Ameri- 
can Art.” 

Mr. Redfern Mason, music critic 
of the San Francisco Examiner, 
acted as toastmaster. 

Anna Blake Mezquida presided 
and introduced visiting leaders of 
other organizations who gave greet- 
ings to the booksellers. Former Sen- 
ator Charles P. Cutten responded 
on behalf of the California Histori- 
cal Society, Mr. John Hamlin for 
the California Writers Club, Jose- 
phine Hughston for the Santa Clara 
County Branch of the League of 
American Penwomen, Sophie R. 
Newmeyer for the Berkeley Branch, 
Mrs. Charles E. Curry for the San 
Francisco Branch, Mrs. Katherine 
Northrupp for the Speech Arts As- 
sociation. 

Much credit is due Jessie Ross de 
River, program and publicity chair- 
man of the San Francisco Bay 
Chapter, League of Western Writ- 
ers, for the excellent program. 

Notable among the several sec- 
tions of the Booksellers’ Convention 
was the luncheon on April 23rd, 
presided over by President Harr 
Wagner of the Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation. The principal speakers were: 
Dr. George D. Lyman, author of 
John Marsh, Pioneer, and Armine 
von Tempski. 


Dr. Holliday, the new president, 
recently addressed the Chapter, his 
presentation being most favorably 
commented upon. He is the author 
of a number of books, the latest 
being “The Dawn of Literature,” 
dealing with the period preceding 
the Greeks and Romans. His elec- 
tion, the reelection of Miss Hadley 
as secretary and the naming of the 
other officers assure the organization 
of a successful and progressive year 
of literary achievement. From the 
beginning the San Francisco Chap- 
ter has made a distinct contribution 
to the literary life of the region and 
has presented from month to month, 
speakers of note and programs of 
merit. 





